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ASPECTS OF THE SPEECH IN THE LATER 

GREEK EPIC. 



The life and vigor of the poems of Homer has among its 
constituents the important element of speech.^ The extent of its 
employment has been measured and the statistics show that just 
one-half of Homer is composed of the directly recorded utterances 
of his characters. The speech, therefore, with its varied aspects, 
promises to be of significance as a chapter of comparative study 
in Greek epic poetry. Its subsequent fate may fairly be expected 
to throw no little light upon the relations of the later epic poets 
to the source of their inspiration, upon the extent of their adher- 
ence to and departure from Homeric standards. Particularly is 
this so in the case of Quintus of Smyrna, for the reader readily 
recognizes that the immediate purpose of the Posthomerica is to 
fill in the gap between the poems of Homer, although the poem 
of Quintus looks backward to the Iliad rather than forward to 
the Odyssey. The feeling that Quintus regarded himself as more 
than a mere imitator of Homer and aspired to some independence 
as an epic poet is perfectly compatible in view of his obvious 
purpose, with an exacting comparison of the Iliad and the Post- 
homerica. We shall find departures more serious than the un- 
Homeric designation of the dog of Hades as Ke/o/Sepo? (vi, 254) 
and the absence of the favorite Homeric epithet of Nestor Tepi^vio^ 
linroTa. We shall find coincidences as interesting as the hostility 
of the poets to the word XcPyo?.^ 

^v. Plato, J2g>., 393 B. 

*A. Nauck, MUanges Qreco-Bmnmm, n (1863), 378, note, finds that X670S 
occurs bat once in Quintus, m, 499 : 

ZeO irdrcp, ^ jAn Koi ffi) pporo^s ^evdiva-i, X^youri. 

The practical non-occurrence of the word in Homer is well known. Of the two 
examples, that in a 56 : 

1 
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2 Aspects of the Speech in the latet' Greek JEpic. 

Between Homer and the epic poets ApoUonius and Nonnus 
such intimacy of theme does not exist, but a departmental interest 
attaches to their speeches. The two Argonauticas are naturally 
compared. The epic bits of Tryphiodorus and CoUuthus, and 
Tzetzes are not worthy of much attention. So large a field of 
investigation as the comparative study of the epic speech, involv- 
ing as it does a multitude of matters, is not immediately to be 
exhausted. In the following pages ApoUqnius and Quintus have 
received the more immediate consideration, but even in these, 
little other than externals has been treated. 

Amount of Speech and Kindred Topics. 

Later Greek epic poetry never returns to the amount of speech 
that is found in Homer. M. Schneidewin ^ records the fact that 
50 per cent, of Homer is speech — 44 per cent, of the Iliad and 
56 per cent, of the Odyssey. In the 27713 verses of the Homeric 
poems, 13869 are speech. Of the Argonautica of ApoUonius 
29 per cent, is speech or 1699 verses out of a total 5832. 
Quintus in the Posthomerica has 24 per cent, speech or 2073J 

aUl di fAoKaKouri koI alfUfXlouri \6youn 

so closely resembles the single case in Quintus as to be regarded the source of it. 
The use of the phrase alfAvXloun \6yoio'i in Hesiod (Th. 890), Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes (317), Theognis (704) and ApoUonius (lu, 1141) leads one to be- 
lieve that it is a bit of Homeric phraseology which became the occasional property 
of epic poets. Wellauer (1828) on ApoUonius, ui, 1141, has the following 
note: "Hoc uno loco ApoUonius vocabulo X670S usus est, raro oomino apud 
epicos poetas et ita ut Homeri et Hesiodi auctoritatem sequeretur qui alfiuXtouri 
Xiyouri dixemnt Od., i, 56, Theog. 889.'* \6yos is absent from the Orphic Ar- 
gonautica and is not to be found in Nonnus who collects a few of his terms for 
"word" in xm, 480-4. For alfivXlouri \6yoia-i Sikyei an equivalent is found in 
kXerj/ivdois d* ddpouri vap'^a^eVf xii, 7. Weinberger's index verborum for (DoUuthus 
and Tryphiodorus shows the absence of Xiyos from their epic pieces. The repug- 
nance of epic to the word is doubtless an expression of the mutuaUy repellent 
character of Logos and Mythos. "When Logos comes in Mythos retreats. 
There is no \6yot in Homer, and the first prose writers were the first critics." 
(B. L. GUdersleeve in preface (x) to Gary's translation. The Histories ofHerodohUy 
New York, 1901). 
^ " Statistisches zu Homeros und Ver^Uus," N. J.f. Ph.^ 1884, 2, 130. 
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Aspects of the Speech in (he laier Greek Epic. 3 

verses in a total of 8786. The Orphic Argonautica which is 
believed to have been written after the time of Quintns and 
before Nonnns is 12 per cent, speech. Of its 1384 verses, 170 
are occupied with speeches. A reaction shows itself in Nonnus 
whose poem is 36 per cent, speech. Of 21279 verses comprising 
the Dionysiaca 7611 are given to speech. Tryphiodorus sinks 
to 20 per cent., while CoUuthus is capable of 37 per cent. 
Tzetzes in his wretched performances has but 84 verses of speech 
in 1675 or 5 per cent. 

From Homer to Tzetzes, Greek epic poetry shows a steady 
decline in the number of speeches if we leave out of the account 
the Orphic Argonautica in which speeches are rarer than in 
Nonnus, and CoUuthus who returns almost to the frequency of 
the Iliad. The decline may be indicated in the following way : 
Homer employs 1311 speeches,^ or one for every 21 verses of his 
poems. ApoUonius has 143 speeches, or one speech for every 
41 verses. The number of speeches in Quintus is 176— one for 
every 50 verses. Homeric frequency would demand of Quintus 
about 418 speeches. Had Quintus observed the frequency in the 
Iliad we should have had 382 speeches. The Orphic Argonautica 
has 14 speeches, or one for every 96 verses. The Dionysiaca 
contains 305 speeches, or one for every 70 verses.^ Tryphiodorus 
has 8 speeches, or one for every 86 verses. The nearest approach 
to Homer is found in the little episode of CoUuthus where 16 
speeches occur, one for every 25 verses. Tzetzes has 14, or one 
for every 105 verses. 

Schneidewin has pointed out that 33 of the speeches of Homer 
consist of 40 or more verses. But the limit is purely arbitrary 
and leads to wrong conclusions. The average length of the epic 
speech increases in ApoUonius (11.88 w.), Quintus (11.78 vv.) 
and Nonnus (24.95 vv.) as compared with Homer (10.57 w.), 
and this would indicate that the later epic poets preferred slightly 
longer speeches than Homer. Yet as far as speeches of more than 

^ Schneidewin, I, e, 

'There are a few passages in Nonnus that have been reckoned as speech, 
though their character as such maj be questioned. They are xiu, 221 ; xv, 
398-418 ; xx, 137-41. 
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40 verses are concerned, ApoUonius shows no real departure from 
Homeric demands. Allowance must be made for the difference in 
the length of the poems and for the relative frequency of speeches 
in the two poets.^ 

The shortest speech in Homer consists of a single verse unless 
it is possible to construe as such O 82 : evd* etrjv tj hOa. Of 
speeches limited to a single verse there are nine in the Iliad,^ 
eleven in the Odyssey.^ There are no cases of such speeches in 
ApoUonius. Only two or three would be expected. There is 
one instance in Quintus, xii, 153. It is in Nonnus that the 
shortest speech in Greek epic is found, xiii, 485 arrjOi^ rakav. 

The range of the percentages of speech for the books of the 
different epic poems is a matter of some significance. Schneide- 
win's tables show that the books of Homer range in percentage 
of speech from 19 (a) to 82 (I). The books of ApoUonius range 
from 20 (i) to 39 (in) ; those of Quintus from 3 (xi) to 45 (v). 
The books of Nonnus range from 3 (xiii) to 83 (xxxviii). The 
following tables do for the later epic poets what Schneidewin has 
done for Homer. They give the books of the later epic poems 
arranged according to their percentages of speech. 

^ Homer has 33 speeches of more than 40 w. The bulk of ApoUonius is less 
than \ and more than ^/s of that of Homer. Hence one would expect less than 
8 and more than 6 such speeches, t. e., about 7 for ApoUonius. But ApoUonius 
contains only % as much speech as Homer (Homer 50 per cent. ; ApoUonius 
29 per cent.)} and therefore only '/s of 7 or 4 such speeches fall to the lot of 
ApoUonius. By considering the relative frequency of speech as given in lines 
( 1 for every 41 vv. in ApoUonius ; one for every 21 vv. in Hcnner) the number 
of such speeches required of ApoUonius would be only 3^. The Argonautica has 
four, I, 793-833 ; ii, 311-407 ; m, 320-66 ; iv, 783-832. And in the case of 
Quintus, after making similar allowances, one would expect about four. The 
Posthomerica in fact contains two, v, 181-236, 239-290. Nonnus has 48 speeches 
which vary in length from 40 to 330 verses. The largest of these are narrative 
speeches : xi, 356-481 ; xxxvni, 105-434 ; xl, 429-573 ; xlv, 96-215, and 
themselves contain long speeches. The upper limit in length of speech for Homer 
is 260 verses ( 5 333-592) according to Schneidewin. ApoUonius and Quintus fall 
far short of this. The longest speech in the Argonautica is 97 verses (n, 311- 
407) ; in the Posthomerica 56 verses (v, 181-236). The longest in the Iliad is 
172 verses (I 434-605). 

* A 606 ; S 182, 392 ; T 429 ; * 509 (?) ; ^ 707, 753, 770 ; O 88. 

»i7 342 ; ^ 358 ; i 408 ; /c 320 ; X 80; IT 337 ; p 494 ; x 491 ; « 407, 491, 495. 
With ^ 707, 753 cf . Nonnus xxxvn, 552, 620. 
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The general statement may be made for Apollonius and 
Quintus that the high percentages of speech are coincident with 
the summit points of interest. The third book of Apollonius 
has the highest percentage of speech and stands quite above the 
others in point of dramatic character. It is the core of the poem. 
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In Quintus the same may be said of the fifth book — ^it is a 
summit point of interest in the Posthomerica. Here occurs the 
&7r\oi)v Kplav; and the death of Aias. To the speeches of Aias 
and Odysseus in the debate for the armor of Achilles even the 
unsympathetic Koechly* was constrained to pay tribute. Book x 
stands well up in the list of percentages^ containing as it does 
the excellent and passionate speeches of Paris and Oenone. 
In the Iliad the ninth book which is the most dramatic contains 
the highest percentage of speech. 

If the books that contain the lowest percentages of speech are 
examined a contrary state of affairs will be found. Book xi 
in the Posthomerica contains only three per cent, speech. It tells 
of slaying that grows monotonous. So, too, Book viii with 
seventeen per cent, abounds in wearisome strife. No book of 
Homer falls below 19 per cent. ; no book of the Iliad below 
25 per cent. (M). 

The following table presents the substance of the preceding 
paragmphs.^ 
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^ Proleg. xcviii : Praeterea duo tantum loci mediocrem tenuitatem superant : 
Ajacis et Ulixis orationes controyersae in libro quinto, et Oenones in Paridem 
amor et pietas in libro decimo. 

' Figures for Homer and Vergil excepting those of cols. 5, 8 are taken from 
Schneidewin. 

'Speeches within speeches such as Iliad, Z 479 not included. 
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Among the departmental habits of Greek epic poetry is the 
marked reluctance to begin or end a speech within a verse. Of 
the 1311 speeches in Homer only one begins within a verse, 
'9 856 ff. Kvicala/ unless he rejects this passage as an interpola- 
tion ought to qualify his statement : " Unter den zahlreichen 
Beden der Ilias und Odyssee findet sich keine einzige deren 
Anfang nicht mit dem Versanfang zusammenfiele." But some- 
thing is to be said against this single exception. It is not 
formally introduced like the rest of the speeches of Homer 
(excepting A 303). Leaf ^ objects to the passage containing the 
speech in the following terms: "With 798 we begin a long 
addition absolutely devoid of any poetical merit and standing in 
the harshest contrast with its surroundings. The three contests 
contained in 798-883 rival each other in absurdity and obscurity." 
See also Leaf's note on A 303. It therefore does not seem safe to 
urge "9 855 ff. as an instance of an Homeric speech beginning 
within the verse. There is the same disinclination in Homer to 
begin or end a speech within a verse in the case of those speeches 
which occur within others. In 49 instances of such, only one 
begins within a verse. It is Z 479. 

ApoUonius is rigidly true to this Greek epic habit, in every 
instance beginning his speeches at the beginning and ending them 
at the close of a verse. His contemporary Theocritus in the 
epic pieces found himself similarly restricted, affording only a 
single exception in Idyl, xxiv, 67. And yet Callimachus did not 
hesitate to begin and end a speech within the verse, e. g., the 
speech of Zeus to Artemis in the Hymn to Artemis, vv. 29-39. 
Cf. also E& ArjXov 150, 162, 212; E& AiJMrpa 42. The 
Orphic Argonautica does not offer an exception. Quintus shows 
the force of the tradition but slips in four instances, one case 
being within a speech, xii, 37-8. One is tempted to think that 
Quintus was inveigled into these slips by the single case in 
Homer cited above. For, as Koechly notes on Posthomerica, iv, 
408, Quintus undoubtedly had the Homeric description of the 

^ Beitrage zar Erklarung der Aeneis, p. 268. 
'Iliad II, p. 469 (second edition). 
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contest of the bow, "If 850 ff., in mind when he wrote the descrip- 
tion of a similar contest in rv, 405 ff. The three other cases of 
exceptional beginnings are slight affairs and occurring subse- 
quently to IV, 408-9 may perhaps be regarded as reminiscences 
of it : XII, 37-8 ; 254-8 ; xiv, 602-4. Kvicala ^ wrongly states, 
therefore, that there is only a single instance in Quintus. He 
happily observes that Homer would doubtless have extended the 
introduction to a whole verse, comparing B 271, &B€ S^ rt? 
etireaxev I8a)v e? m-Xqa-lov aXKov and H 178, && Se Tt9 elirea-Kev 
ISwv ek ovpavov evpvv. It is certain at any rate that however 
much Quintus may have been indebted to Vergil, he was not 
affected by the Boman poet^s habit of beginning and ending a 
speech within a verse. According to Kvicala the Aeneid has 81 
speeches which begin within a verse out of 336. A paltry collec- 
tion of four exceptions in 176 speeches in the Posthomerica 
affords reasonable ground for believing that in this matter Quintus 
was under the domination of Greek epic tradition subscribed to or 
established by Homer and strictly observed by Apollonius of 
Khodes. 

Several exceptions are to be found in the Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus : xv, 389 ; xvi, 145 ; XLii, 38 ; XLViii, 279. In 
XIII, 485 and xvi, 291 the speech ends within a verse, a practice 
without the sanction of his predecessors for Iliad, B 70 and 
O 82 do not offer exact parallels. Kvicala finds that 83 out of a 
total of 336 speeches in the Aeneid end within a verse. The bits 
of quoted discourse that occur within speeches in Nonnus offer in 
addition a dozen instances of exceptional beginnings and endings. 
But even in Nonnus the violations are trivial and some of these 
may be accounted for. The exceptional beginnings in xv, 389, 
405, 416 are doubtless to be explained by the fact that we have 
here the license of the pastoral lament. The lament containing 
XV, 405, 416 is unepic in character. It is comparable depart- 
mentally with the 'E^rtTa^to? 'ASciwSo? of Bion where the speech 
of Cypris begins within the verse (42). The song of Daphnis 
in the first idyl of Theocritus has several such : 1-77, 82, 97, 100, 

^Op. cU.y p. 268. 
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113. The speeches of Tryphiodoras, CoUuthus and Tzetzes are 
normal. 

The Greek epic has perhaps a logical basis for this depart- 
mental habit. There was a feeling that the speech should be 
bounded by the heaviest metrical pauses. By such means the 
transition from narrative to speech becomes less sudden. The 
same feeling encouraged the use of such introductory formulas as 
Tov S* airafi€i86fi€PO^ irpotr&fyq. According to Schmidt/ Kal /jliv 
(<r<^a9) (fxovi^a-a^ (aaa) errea Trre/jJeyra TrpoarjvSa (^Soov) occurs 
51 times. These complexes fill out the verse and prepare for 
speech. The remarks of Kvicala ^ in this connection are to be 
noted : " Wie sehr die Griechischen Epiker darauf bedacht waren 
den Beginn der Rede mit dem Versanfang zusammenfallen zu 
lassen^ zeigt sich in vielen Fallen in dem Streben die einleitende 
Formel so zu gestalten und durch Zusatze zu erweitem damit der 
ganze Vers ausgefiillt wiirde und die Rede mit dem neuen Vers 
beginnen konnte." Among the examples cited for such additions 
is H 276-8 : 

Ta\6v/3uh T€ Kol 'ISaZo9, Treirwfieva) afiffm* 

fieaatp 8* afi<t>OT^p(ov a-KiprTpa aj(e0ov^ eViri T€ /mvOov 

KTfpv^ 'ISa*09, Treirpv/icpa /ii^Sea €t&»9* 

upon which Kvicala suggestively comments : " Wie sehr hier 
der Zusatz ireirwfieua iiberflussig ist und wie sehr er nur dem 
erwahnten Zwecke dient lehrt der Umstand dass ja schon 276 
ireTTWfidtm afKJxn) steht was auch auf Idaios geht.^' 

The Vergilian practice of postponing the introductory verb of 
saying, or thrusting it into the speech itself, combines with the 
habit of beginning or ending a speech within a verse to point to a 
less sharply defined feeling as to the objectionableness of a sudden 
transition from narrative. (Nonuus is capable of postponing the in- 
troductory verb in xvi, 291 without Greek epic sanction.) But 
it may be questioned whether one ought to feel Vergil with Greek 
epic antennae. The large fact remains interesting that as the 
subsequent Greek epic adhered to the practice of Homer, so 

^Parallel-Homer, p. viii. *p. 270. 
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the later Roman epic continued the habit of Vergil, doubtless also 
inherited, in allowing the speech to begin within the verse. 

Standing in contrast with this markedly fixed habit in Greek 
epic is the fate of antilabae in Greek tragedy. Aeschylus with 
one exception does not employ this form of stichomythia, therein 
differing from Sophocles and Euripides.* 

Worthy of a passing note is the absence fix)m Greek epic 
speeches of the parenthetic verb of saying. It would not suit 
the dignity of epic. It is a nuisance in Plato.^ In the Sympo- 
sium 190 c in a directly recorded speech of Zeus the parenthetic 
f^yq occurs. The instance in the epic idyl of Theocritus, xxvi, 
19, where Uiire is used is a slight affair. 

The Homeric practice of introducing speech within speech has 
a curious history in later epic and serves to illustrate how in 
some points the Homeric model seems completely to have been 
n^lected. There are 49 speeches of various kinds occurring 
within speeches in Homer.« In the Odyssey the type of in- 
cluded speech announced by such phrases as Kal vv Tt9 &S' elirffo-ip 
(f 275) and firjirore ta9 etirrfaiv (<f> 324) is represented by these 
two cases alone, though frequently employed in the Iliad. 

ApoUonius has not a single instance of a speech within a 
speech, although he has created opportunities for it in i, 1338 and 
IV, 1352-6 where the words of the goddesses might have been 
inserted in the direct form of rv, 1324-8. Among the epic 
pieces of Theocritus there is one example, xxii, 154-66, where 
Lynkeus gives in the direct form a speech of his own on a 
previous occasion. Quintus has only a single instance of direct 

^ ▼. Gross, De Stiehomythiae in Trtigoedia Oomoediaque Ordecortun Usu et Origine 
(1904), p. 14. 

*v. Theaetetus 143 c 

•Those in the Iliad are : B 60-70, 323-9 ; A 178-81 ; Z 164^, 460-1, 479 ; 
H 89-90, 301-2 ; 6 149 ; I 264-8 ; A 786-9 ; M 318-21 ; H 203-6 ; 839-41 ; T 
101-5, 107-11, 121-4 ; X 107, 498 ; ^ 576-8. The case in H 89-90 : 

&pdp6s i»kv r6d€ a^fjM irdXai KarareSinfiuros 
Hv TOT ipurreOovra xariicrave <f>aldifMS Eicrwp. 

is perhaps the best Homeric warrant for the bits of epic epigraphy directly re- 
corded in Nonnus, e. g.f xi, 473-4; XV, 360-1; xvn, 313-4; xxxyn, 101-2; 
XLVi, 318-9— all two verses in length. 
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discourse within a speech and this does not admit of comparison 
with the Homeric types cited above. It is a shift from the 
indirect to the direct form of discourse. In xii, 25-45, Odysseus 
bids the Argives build a horse, conceal several of their number 
within it and depart for Tenedos, leaving some one behind 
(vv. 35-8) : 

&rTA9 VTTOKpiVCUTO jSCffV X/ir^poirKoV *K')(CU&V 

p4^(u vrrkp vSaroio XiXaiofievoDv fi4y aXv^ai 
Xmrtp xnroirrrj^wi evepydi • ^' top S* iKcifioirro 
TldWdSi ^toofievrj Tpaxov virep ai'X^pL'qrdxov,^^ 

The absence of such speeches receives little explanation from the 
feet that Quintus shares the later epic reluctance to repeat, pre- 
ferring the less effective means of oratio obliqua; e, g,y xiv, 
235-45, after xiv, 185-222 ; cf. Homer, /3 96-102, t 141-7, 
(o 131-7 ; 8 333-50, p 124-41. For some reason Quintus like 
ApoUonius and unlike Nonnus failed to inherit the Homeric habit 
of introducing brief speeches within speeches with such phrases 
as Kai irore ris; etirrjatVy etc. Strangely enough in Nonnus there 
is a return to the use of these short speeches, and 35 cases are to 
be gathered from the Dionysiaca, 22 consisting of a single verse 
or less. The impression, however, which they produce in Nonnus 
is one of monotony. They, are too frequently employed. One 
finds S<l>pa ta9 eliry in ii, 303 ; viii, 249 ; XV, 284, 345 ; xxi, 
39 ; XXX, 184; xxxiii, 261 ; xlvi, 174 ; XLViii, 548. Other 
forms of introduction are orav . . . t49 hfCy^, vin, 89 ; oira^ . . . 
fioi^a<JO, XI, 29 ; Ka{ rt? iviyjtrjf XXXIX, 142 ; /^^ ta9 iviyjry, XL, 
155 ; ySo^o-are, XLViii, 559 ; etTrare, XLVlii, 802. A form that 
is happily without the sanction of Homer is aX\* ip^ei^ : XL, 25, 
645; XLV, 92, 170; xlvii, 433. The monotony of the direct 
discourse after these forms is aggravated by their use also with 
the indirect expression : a\X ipdei^; on, rv, 188 ; vi, 356 ; XLV, 
82, and 6^pa ti9 etTrjy , . .ori: XX, 316 ; XLViii, 26, and orav . . . 
Tt9 eviylrji orrc, XX, 366. Rarely in Homer is the indirect form 
employed as in t 121, yjr 135. Tryphiodorus has no examples 
of such speeches. There is an instance in CoUuthus of the direct 
form introduced by etiraTe in vv. 385-6. 
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The speakers in the different epic poems afford some interesting 
and suggestive comparisons. The speeches in Homer are delivered 
by either god or man with the single exception of the one by 
Xanthns, the horse of Achilles, to Achilles in T 408 ff. where the 
poet takes care to say (v. 407) : avSi^evra S* iOrjKc Oeh XevKwXewy; 
"UpT}' One might also consider in this connection IT 150 : roiff; 
(KdvOov teal 'BaXtov) irexe Z€<f>vp(p cLV^fiq)" Apirvia TloSapyt), To 
the feeling of Oppian such a speech did not seem out of place. 
Perhaps he had the speech of Xanthus in mind when he wrote 
(Cynegetica, i 226-8) : 

tTTTTO? €P vafiCvTf prj^ep TTork Seafih a-uairrj^, 
fcal (fyvaio^ Oeafiov^ VTrepSpafJLe Kal Xd/Sev ffyrjv 
avSpofidrjv Kal yXAo'cav ofioiiop avOpayrrouriv. 

The speeches by the rivers in 4> are no sooner mentioned than 
disposed of. Personification (^ 213, avepi eladfiepo^) or deifica- 
tion (^ 223, ^KafiavSpe Siorpe^) is a ready means. In the 
Odyssey, r 546—50, there is a speech by an eagle recorded in 
the direct form within the speech of Penelope, but the exception 
is modified by vv. 548-9 : 

670) 8^ TOt aUro^ opvc^ 
ya irdpo^f inrv aire Teo9 Trocrw etXi^XovOa. 

There is the further qualifying circumstance that Penelope heard 
this speech in a dream. One may note here that Euphemus in 
the Argonautica, iv, 1732 ff., records hearing in a dream a speech 
by a daughter of Triton who appeared from a lump of earth 
(v. 1736). 

The speeches in the Argonautica are spoken by divinities and 
persons with the single exception of iii, 932-7, where a crow 
speaks. The passage^ is as follows (vv. 927-39) : 

"EcTTA S^ TW ireBioco kotcl (tti/Sov iyyvdi vr)ov 
aXyeipo^ <f>vXXoiaiv a/rreipeaCoL^ KOfwaxray 
T^ ffapA Sff XaK^pv^ai eirrivXC^ovro Kop&vcu. 

^ Cf . Nonnns, m, 97 ff. 
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Tcuov TA9 fucarrjyij^ avii irrep^ lavrjorcura 
in^ov iir cucp€fJL6v<0v ''Hfyry; fivCiraire jSovkck • 

" 'A#cXet^9 58e fidvri^, 89 ouS' Sera iralBe^ laaaiv 
olhe v6(p <l>p(iar<raa0(Uy 60ovv€K€v ovt€ ti \apbv 
ovT iparov Kovprj k€v e7ro9 irpOTifivOi^a'cuTO 
riL04<py eJrr av ^(^lv eTTTyXvSe? aXKoi erroovrai, 
Ippot^:, & KaKOfiavTt, KaKO(f>pah^ ' ovt€ are ISjhrpL^y 
OUT ayavol <f>i\^ovTe: hrmrvelovaLV "E/^carc?/' 

*'laK€v arefifiopJinj • fieiSrjae Se M(f^09 a/covaa^ 
6fi<l>r)v oitovolo BeriXaTOVy &he r eeiirey* 

Here ApoUonius, the imitator of Homer, has apparently violated 
Homeric precedent for t 546-50 may not be cited as a comfort- 
able illustration of speaking by birds, prophetic or not. The 
personality of Odysseus is there blended with the eagle. The 
solitariness of the exception in Apollonius leads one to examine 
it in the hope to discover special warrant. The hope is confirmed 
when one notices the evident care which Apollonius has taken to 
give speeches to gods and men alone. For in rv, 585-91 the 
words of prophecy and command uttered by the oaken beam of 
the ship Argo are recorded indirectly in spite of its divine endow- 
ment as avSijev. This may fidrly be construed to indicate a 
reluctance on the part of Apollonius to assign direct speech to the 
non-personal — ^a reluctance better appreciated when it is noted 
that the author of the Orphic Argonautica introduces the same 
oaken beam as speaking in the direct form, vv. 1164-74. 
Apollonius felt the restrictions of the older epic; the author 
of the Orphic Argonautica was less sensible of them. 

The exceptional character of the speech by a crow is hardly 
warranted by the fact that the divinations of Mopsus were so 
much a matter of omithoscopy as to have given rise to the tradi- 
tion recorded by Clemens Alexandrinus ^ : AcopoOeo^ re iv r^ 
irpomfp UavS^KTu 'AX/CU0V09 Kal ^opouvrp; iiraKOva-ai rbv Mdyfrov 
taropel — nor again by the story told in Hesiod ^ : t^ phf op* 



1 Strom., I, 334. 

'Frag. 148 (Bzach) ; y. Schol. ad Find., Fyih.^ ui, 48 ; Frazer, PauaaniCM, m, 
72, s. V. Coronis. 
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« 
0776X09 fjkOe K6pa^ iepTfi airo Scurb^ | Ilvda) e? '^aOerjVy (fypcuraev 
S* apa Ipy^ aCSrjka | ^oijStp oKepaeKSp/p, Hr ap* "lax^ eyr)fi€ 
JLopcoviv I Et\aTi(Si79, ^Xejvao Sioyvqroio dvyarpa. 

The passage contamiug a croVs words to the seer Mopsus has 
been felt to be a bit of literary evidence for the quarrel between 
ApoUonius and Callimachus. Merkel suspected that some rela- 
tion exists between this speech and that of i^6vo^ in v. 106 of the 
hymn to Apollo by Callimachus. His words ^ are as follows : 
"Versus hymni in ApoUonium scriptos mihi constat hoc argu- 
mento quod in ipsis Argonauticis locus est ambigue in adversarium 
sed manifesta versus Callimachei ovk ayafiai rov aoiSbv 89 ov£* 
6(ra irdvro^ aeiSet parodia compositus F 932 : a/cXeirj^ SSe fidim^f 
09 ouS* oca iraiBe: laraaiv I olSe votp ^paxraardai et quae ad versum 
usque 937 sequuntur." Referring to the passage in the Argo- 
nautica, Gercke ^ says : " Da Kallimachos und Theokrit diese 
Stelle vor Augen gehabt haben ist es kaum fraglich dass man die 
Zielscheibe des Spottes in ihrem Kreise suchen darf ; keinesfalls 
hat aber ApoUonios sich selbst gegeisGelt was man aus seinen 
Worten hat herauslesen woUen. Dies ist die einzige Stelle welche 
aus dem schlichten Gauge der Erzahlung vollig herausfallt und 
lappisch sein wiirde, wenn sie nicht polemisch ware." The 
passage has since, however, been taken at its face value by De La 
Ville De Mirmont.* Gercke's fiirther remarks must also be 
cited : " Trotzdem ist eine nachtragliche Einschiebung vieler 
Stellen nicht erweislich, da mit Ausnahme der Mopsos Episode 
iiberhaupt keine Storung des Zusammenhanges stattfindet und 
selbst diese eine Ausnahme bis vor kurzem noch nicht anerkannt 
war : es ist daher viel wahrscheinlicher, dass die ganzen spateren 
Biicher erst gedichtet sind, als ApoUonios schon Spott und Hohn 
von alien Seiten hatte horen miissen und nun theils sich zuruck- 
zuziehen theils sich zu rachen beschloss.'' 

The passage in ApoUonius is unusual in epic, and contains a 
covert contribution to the bitter literary quarrel of Callimachus 
and his pupil. Now, in the lost poem of Callimachus, the Ibis, 

iProleg., xvra. «Rh. M. 44 (1889), 251. 

^ApoUonios de Rhodes el VirffUe (1894), pp. 201-2. 
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one learns from Suidas^ that ApoUonius was the object of a 
severe attack under the name of Ibis : *I/8t9 • lari Bk iroirffia 
emTenjSeufi^ov ek aa'd(f>eiav koX XoiSopiav eU riva *Ifiiv yevofievov 
ixOpov ToO K.aWifj.dj(pv, rjv Sk o5to9 6 'ATToXXx&j/io? o ypdyfra^ rib 
*ApyovavTucd» With this in mind one may proceed to the signifi- 
cance of the name Ibis which has been compactly set forth by 
Ellis*: "Nam ApoUonius quamquam plerumque et in utraque 
vita Alexandrinus vocatur^ Athenaeo teste 283 ab aliis Naucratites 
habitus est. At in Naucrati^ quod erat oppidum Aegypti non 
longe distans Alexandria ab oriente fuisse olim deum quendam 
antiquum Theuth nomine cui sacra avis Ibis dicata fuerit^ con- 
firmat Plato in Phaedro 274 C : unde Naucratica potissimum avis 
et ApoUonii civis Ibis fuit. Hinc praecipue rivale nomen Ibidis 
imposuisse Callimachum reor ; nee dubito ut volucrem, sic Mercu- 
rium sive Theuth, cui ea sacra fuit, partes in diris eius habuisse/^ 
Now it is tentatively suggested that the speech by a crow in 
the Argonautica is to be associated with the savage attack upon 
ApoUonius by Callimachus in his poem the Ibis. A speech by 
Ibis in the poem of Callimachus would give considerable signifi- 
cance to a speech by a crow in the Argonautica for just as 
Callimachus chose the bird name ibis to designate ApoUonius, so 
the latter employed KOfxovrj to indicate his rival because KopSvrf 
would as readily suggest K.vprjin} whence Callimachus came. 
Kopiovrj is the bird sacred to ApoUo and is called the child of 
Apollo in Athen. 8, p. 359 e.^ Apollo is the founder and god 
par excellence of Cyrene. The fourth and fifth Pythian odes of 
Pindar show this. There was a famous oracle of Apollo at Cyrene 
which was really the making of the city (v. Pindar, Pyth.y rv, 
53). The port of Cyrene was called ApoUonia. But the allu- 
sions to Cyrene and its founding by Apollo which Callimachus 
makes in his hymn to Apollo are of far greater import for us. 
They give additional point to the veUed reference to Callimachus 

^s. V. KoXX/jttoxoJ. 

'P. Ovidii Nasonia Ibis, p. zzxiii. 

''y. Frazer, /. e. Athenaeus quoting Phoenix of Colophon : Kopd>rg , . , , ry 
iTijuil Tov* Air6\\uvos, Schol. ad Aristoph. Nab. 133 : Kdpaxas, rodf rod ' Air6\kuvos 
lepo^, Flut Isis et Osir. 71 ; Ael. Nat. An. 1. 48. 
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which is thought to be contained in the word Kop&vq (tcop&vcu). 
The hymn to Apollo with these allusions^ recently written in the 
time of ApoUonius must have been fresh in the minds of con- 
temporary literary men interested in the works of the parties to 
the quarrel and have enabled them to feel the personality of 
KopQ)V7) ; for they were already aware of the process by which 
Callimachus had arrived at the word ibis as a name for his rival, 
and after the recent emphasis by Callimachus of the connection 
of Cyrene with the crow and Apollo, they would also see how 
ApoUonius in retaliation arrived at the name Kopdvrf for Calli- 
machus. The passages from the hymn may now be cited : 

(1) w. 65—8 ^ol^o<; teal jSaOvyeiov ifir)V iroXiv €<l>paa-€ Barr^ 

Kal Al^vtjv iauivrt Kopa^ Ti^riararo Xa^ 
Sefw olKiarifPy Kal Afioa-e ret^ea Sdxreiv 
rifierepovi fiaa-iXevaiv. 

(2) vv. 72—3 ^TrdpTT) tol, Ka/oi/eZe, to 7c irpamcrov ^SeSXov 

Sevrepov av ^'J^prj, TpirarSv ye fikv aarv JLvpi^vrf^. 

(3) vv. 94—6 ovSk iroXei roa eveiixev 6<f>€\aifiay rStra-a ^vpi]vy 

pwoofievo^ TTpOT^pt)^ apircucTvo^ • ovhk fikv avrol 
BaTTidSai ^oi^oio irXiov Oeov SXKov erurav. 

So Kopwvq becomes a Callimachi civis and the following parallel 
may be set down : 

Naucratis Theuth ibis ApoUonius 
Cyrene Apollo crow Callimachus.^ 

Whatever the origin of the name Kvp'^vrj may be, whether it 
is really connected as Bechtel ^ thinks with Kop&vky popular 
etymology tempted by the tradition that a crow had a part in the 
founding of Cyrene^ might readily have derived Kivp^vrf from 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. D. M. Kobinson of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
to Dr. T. L. Shear of Barnard College for their cooperation in the elaboration of 
this theory. 

*v. G«rcke, Hermes, XM (1906), p. 456 ; Frazer, L c. 

'v. Hymn to Apollo, v. 66, cited above. Emesti (1761), ad. loc, : "irApo^- 
refertur ad ipsum Apollinem." Gercke, L c. : **Der eigentliche Stadtgriinder ist 
Apollon oder seinVogel der Babe (wenn nicht die Krahe)." 
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icopa>v7f. The possibility of such derivation would be enhanced 
by the similarity in sound of the two words. This similarity, 
whether or not there was such a folk etymology current in the 
time of ApoUonius, may have been regarded by him as a very 
happy coincidence and have determined his choice of the word 
Kopwvq instead of K6pa^ which is employed by Callimachus in the 
hymn to Apollo. XaKipv^^a is also an epithet of KOfmvt), Hes. Op. 
747, Ar. Av. 609. Aside from being suggestive of the native 
city of Callimachus and ultimately of Callimachus himself, the 
word Kopdvrj would seem to be suggestive too of a literary rival. 
The Pindaric precedent, to be discussed subsequently, of referring 
to rivals as crows may well have been in the mind of Apollonius. 
The suggestion, therefore, hangs over the passage that the 
Xaicepv^ai Kop&vcu in ill, 929 are the Tlepi/caWifiaxoi ; while 
at the chief of the school, Callimachus, a thrust is made in v. 930, 
TooDv Tt9 fiea-arrjyvf; avh irrepib Kivrjaaaa. To test the suggestion 
by attempting to follow it out into details and see a double 
significance in the speech itself is demanding perhaps more than 
the poet intended. It may not be demanded of polemic in the 
higher ranges of poetry that it be conspicuously such. Still one 
is tempted to see in the speech a reference to the literary exile 
of Apollonius that followed the failure of the Argonautica at 
Alexandria (aicXe*^? He pdim^ .... eppois;), while in the smile of the 
seer Mopsus is mirrored the later success of the poet (/i€tiSiy<r€ he 
M6ylro(; cLKovcrasi). That Apollonius intended Theocritus to be 
numbered among the Xaxepv^ai /cop&vai is suggested by a com- 
parison of Apollonius, in 927 and Theocritus, vii 8-9. 

Ap. Rh., Ill 927 aiyeipo^ <f>v\\oi(nv aTretpecrioi^ Kofjuiaxra 

Theoc, VII 8—9 cuyeipoi /cXrjffpaC re evaKiov aXcro^ ^<f>aivov 

j^a)poiaiv irerdXouri KaT7)p€<f>€€^ KOfwaxrai. 

Gercke felt some intimacy to exist between the two, and a 
Theocritean backgroimd would not be out of place. 

The use of the word crow as a designation of literary rivals 
has precedent in Pindar. Jebb ^ observes : " It is indisputable 

iBacchyUde8(1905), p. 14. 
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that several passages of Pindar express scorn for some people 
who are compared to crows or daws, to apes or foxes. The only 
question is, are all such utterances merely general, referring to 
classes of persons, such, for instance, as the vulgar herd of 
inferior poets? Or is the allusion in such places, or in any 
of them, to individuals ? '^ For the dual of yapverov of the 
passage to be cited immediately from Pindar, Jebb can see no 
explanation except in the assumption that thereby two definite 
persons are indicated. According to the Alexandrian commen- 
tator, Simonides and Bacchylides are the persons. ApoUonius, 
therefore, had before him precedent in poetry for polemic directed 
toward specific rivals which was appreciated as such by his 
contemporaries. 

In Pindar, Olym.y ii, 94-7, are these words : 

ao<f)b^ 6 iroXKct /retSo)? <l>va 

fia06vT€^ Sk Xdfipoi 

ira^ffKxoalay Kopa/c^ &9, cucpavra yapikrov 

Aio9 Trpb^ opvLxa Belov, 

translated thus by Jebb ^ : " The bard is he whose mind is rich 

by nature^s gift; men shaped by lore have sound and fury 

efiecting nought ; 'tis the chattering of crows against the godlike 

bird of Zeus." Verrall ^ suggests a reference to the two Sicilian 

rhetoricians Korax and Tisias. In iVem., in, 80 flF., is another 

illustration : 

eoTL S* aUrb^ &Ki)^ iv iroravovi 

59 ekapev al'^a, rrjXode fierafiaui/jLepo^ Sa<f>OLvbv aypav irocrlv 

Kpaydrcu 8k koXoioI TOTreivii vefiovrai, 

on which Bury remarks: "These words like many others in 
Pindar are charged with a two-fold meaning; they refer appa- 
rently to the victor and covertly to the poet — ^to the A^inetan, 
as well as to the Theban eagle. Pindar is the eagle and his 
rivals are daws. The strange word Kpayerai invented by the 
poet is not, I think, without significance. It strongly suggests 

V. H, S., ni, 161. • Jiwir. ofPhil,j IX, 130. 
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^Kpaya^f i^KicpdrfWi) daws of Acragas. . . . We are thus led to 
conclude that Pindar referred to some Sicilian rivals associated 
with the city of Agrigentum.'^ 

When we learn that Theocritus, vii, 45 flF., was courting favor 
with Callimachus in thus assailing the latter's rival, ApoUonius ^ : 

&9 /Aot KoX TeicT(ov fi€f/ airexff^Tcu Bcm^ ipewp 
laov op€v^ /copv<l>a rekecrau Sofiov evpvp^BovTOfS, 
Kal Moi<rav opvv)(e; S<roi ttotI "Klov aoiSSv 
avrla kok/cv^ovt^ iroHna fiO)(d(^ovTi, 

we are the more confirmed in our suspicion that ApoUonius 
attached special significance to the passage under discussion. 
Speaking of Theocritus and ApoUonius, Gercke ^ says : " Weiter 
finden sich nicht nur in Thematen und Bildem sondem auch 
m emzebien Wendungen eine Fiille von Uebereinstimmungen 
zwischen dem Epiker und dem Bukoliker welches den Gedanken 
an einen Zufall voUkommen ausschliessen/^ But absolute certainty 
cannot be given to the claim which Gercke next puts forth : " Da 
Theokrit der altere, anerkannte Meister war miisste man erwarten, 
ApoUonios haufig auf seinen Spuren zu betreffen. In Wirklichkeit 
ergiebt sich aber da, wo sich die Prioritat noch erschliessen lasst 
dass Theokrit die Verse des Anfangers vor Augen gehabt xmd an 
ihnen seine meist launige Kritik geiibt hat. Am schlagendsten 
lasst sich diese Stellung beider Dichter zu einander wohl einer 
Stelle der Thalysien zeigen." 

In conclusion the admission has to be made that the absence of 
an exact chronology for the various literary evidences of the 
quarrel between Callimachus and ApoUonius makes it impossible 
to affirm the sequence above tentatively proposed. It cannot be 
said with certainty that the passage in ApoUonius antedated the 
*I/3i<; of Callimachus or vice versa. It is possible also to deny to 
them any intimate connection and to regard them as isolated 
contributions to the quarrel. The conviction, however, that we 
have in the passage in the Argonautica a bit of polemic tinges the 

W. Christ*, Griech, LU., p. 540. *Bh. M. 44, 137. 
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speech of the crow with personality and thereby modifies its 
exceptional character. Whether this bit of polemic is unbecoming 
epic is another matter. Jebb^, in alluding to the reluctance of 
modems to believe that a great poet like Pindar could have dealt 
in such innuendo as above instanced, has remarked happily : " It 
is hardly needful to say that modem standards of feeling cannot 
safely be applied to an age of which the tone in such matters was 
so different." 

In the Posthomerica all speakers are either divinities or 
persons. Like ApoUonius, Nonnus has a speech by a crow, iii, 
103-22. In both cases the crows flap their wings. Again, in 
the Dionysiaca the direct utterance of dogs and of a hill is 
recorded in v. 459-60 and 462-6 within tlie speech by the shade 
of Aktaeon. The XlOo^ of Niobe speaks in xiv, 274-82. Oak trees 
speak a verse and a half in xv, 389-90. The lament which the 
cow seems to utter in xv, 398-418 is another instance. Objection 
may be urged against it on the ground of the introductory words, 
V. 397, eoiKe Se tovto fiorjaai, but the passage is speech in effect. 
In XVI, 290, a/i7r€Xo9 gives forth an 'Tfirjv ^T/jbei/cue, and in the 
following verse opearia^ Trev/crj cries Ifiepoeif; ydfjbo^ oiro^ where 
the postposition of the verb of saying deserves a passing notice. 
In XX, 137-41 are the words of irlBo^j speech in effect but intro- 
duced by vv. 135-6 : 

Kal el fiporerjv Xd^e (fxovijvj 
Tolov e7ro9 ^arvpoKnv ipevyero K&fiov a/covcov. 

Ambrosia, who had been changed into a <f>vr6v and made avSrjev 
by Ehea, speaks in xxi, 36-52. In xxxviii, 333-46 aar^qp 
becomes excited at the reckless driving of Phaethon and bids him 
spare his whip. From a survey of these passages, the conclusion 
is formed that Nonnus had a debased feeling for the epic speech. 
He has not observed the Homeric limitations as to speakers. 

Equally interesting is a comparison of the epic poets with 
reference to the objects spoken to. Speeches in the Iliad 
addressed to other than divinities and persons are confined to 

^ Op. city 14. 
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horses and rivers — the latter forming no exception at all. In 
185 Hector speaks to his horses as does Antilochus in "9 403. 
One may note in the Odyssey the speech of Polyphemus to the 
ram, l 447. The comment on this passage in Ameis-Hentze 
(Anhang) is suggestive : "In solchen Stimmungen scheint der Lieb- 
lingsgegenstand momentan von Geist beseelt mit dem Menschen 
zu sympathisieren. Wie hier Polyphemus mit seinem Leitbock 
redet, so anderwarts ein Held mit seinen Hossen. ..." The 
speech of Odysseus in v 18-21 to his Kpahlr) stands on the same 
plane with those speeches frequently introduced by eVire m-po^ hv 
fi€ya\i]Topa Ovfiov. 

The speeches in ApoUonius and Quintus are spoken to divini- 
ties and persons. In v, 441-8 of the Posthomerica, Aias in 
his madness speaks to a slain ram, but as he supposes it to be 
Odysseus his speech may not be cited as an exception. In this 
regard as in the one just mentioned Nonnus takes liberties. He 
has his characters address /com^oi/ vStop, prjyfilve; avavSeeSy i, 128 ff. ; 
/SpovTrjy VIII, 270 ff. ; Tavpo^, xi, 197 ff. ; kijcov, xvi, 191 ff. In 
II, 258 ff. Typhos makes an appeal to the might of his arms ^ : 
X^ip^^ ip^l, Ato9 oIkov apd^are. Worthy of a passing note is the 
speech of Orontes in xxiii, 65-9 : 

^aoTrjpy Sdy(yv<ro touto <l>i\ov f «^09 * alSeofiai yap, 
p/Tj Tt9 €/A€ KTeCv€L€v avdpaio^ airroXep^^ X^^P* 
avT09 e/x^ tc€V€&vi deKrfp^va x^Xkov ikdaacOy 
p,ri /i€ warifp p^pAJtatTO SeSoviroTa OrjXjel O-dpa^p, 
p/Tf ^drvpov, ptf ^oK^ov ipov /caXeaeie (f>ovrja. 

This speech gives one sufiBcient warrant for believing that if 
Nonnus had written the Posthomerica he would have had Aias 
the suicide, in v, 483 ff., deliver a speech to av^vv before 
it received the '"EMrSpeov f ti^o?. The presence of a Speech in the 
one case and the absence of one in the other is a note on 
the different conceptions of the two poets as to the proper objects 
to be addressed in epic speeches. The speeches of Tryphiodorus 

^a. Soph. Philoctetes, 1004 ; v. Jebb on v. 1354. 
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offer no occasiou for comment in this regard. In CoUuthus, 
vv. 383-6, Hermione speaks to the birds. 

In connection with the subject of the persons addressed in epic 
speeches, the manner of the address may properly suggest itself. 
The use of the vocative in Homer and ApoUonius has already 
been investigated with suggestive results.^ It remains to examine 
the vocatives in Quintus and see how they compare with the 
vocative in the studies mentioned above — ^the comparison being 
made chiefly with the phenomena in the Iliad. The vocatives in 
the Posthomerica have been divided into two general classes 
according as they are employed with or without the inteijection &. 

Vocatives Without &,^ 

a SeOC, III, 253 ; vi, 414. 

a SeCk^ 'AT/>eo9 wV, VI, 41. 

a SetX?;, I, 100. 

a SeiXoiy viii, 256 ; xi, 217. 

a Seikol Kal avdXjciv ivl <f>p€<rl Bvfwv ?;^oj^€9, VII, 513. 

a SclXoI TpS>^ Kal AdpSavoiy iii, 167. 

ayXact reKva, IV, 266 (2—3). 

Mav, III, 246 ; v, 239 (+ ap^poeire^), 307, 509 (+ /caprepdOvfi^). 

Aiveia, XI, 491. Cf. xi, 137. 

aXirpe, x, 322 (2-3). 

avep, X, 392. 

'Apyelot, VI, 443 (2-3) ; xiii, 274. 

'ApyeicDv cr/ci^TTToCp^e, in, 518. 

yepaie, XII, 280 (2-3). 

BeiXairjy I, 645. 

"Evpyfiax Aivela t€, XI, 137. 

Evpv7rv\\ VI, 426 ; viii, 211. 

'J. A. Scott, "The Vocative in Homer and Hesiod/' A. J. P., xxrv (1903), 
192-6 ; B. L. Gildersleeve and C. W. E. Miller, ** The Vocative in Apollonios 
Bhodios." ibid. 197-9. 

'The numbers in parenthesis indicate the foot or feet of the verse in which the 
vocative occurs. When no numbers are given the instance occurs at the beginning 
of the verse. 
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Z€v, IX, 9; XIV, 119 (2). 

Zev irdrep, III, 499 ; IV, 49 (+ apyiK^pawe) ; vili, 431 ; IX, 17 ; 

XIV, 427. 
0€k Shi, III, 633 (3-4). 
0€€t fieydOvfie (Athena), xn, 153 (1-3). 
Oeqyep^e: /SdariXrje^y vi, 9 (3-6). 
Oepdirovreij viii, 15 (2-3). 

tcvSifia riKva <l>i\o7rTo\efJLa)v *Apy€((ov, XIII, 506 (2—6). 
tcijov, V, 444 (1-2). 
MevdXae, xiii, 409 (2-3). 
fArjTep ifjLeto, vii, 288 (2-3). 
Movacu, xn, 306 (6). 
vA}i avBpe;, iv, 297 (2-3). 
viJ-TTtc, ni, 125. 
irdrep (Zeus), i, 186 (1-2). 
Trdrep (Achilles) (1-2), ix, 50 ; xiv, 308. 
UrjXeiSr) (2-3), III, 40, 493. 
ir&rva (Oenone), x, 304 (3). 
Hovkuhdiuiy n, 68 ; X, 27. 
TlpiafiiSrf, IX, 248. 
TlpiafiiSri fi€yddvfJL€, VI, 309. 
<r)^€T\iaiy I, 452. 

(rxh\i€, I, 733 ; ii, 414; v, 211 ; x, 318. 
axerkiot, XII, 544. 

axhTuo^iy III, 114 ; VI, 388 ; v. Koechly on ill, 114. 
T€/cvov, VII, 262, 298 (3) ; xiv, 295 (+ ifJiSv). 
t4ko^ (1-2), VII, 659 ; xiv, 185. 
Tvhelin, IV, 89. 
^Cka riKva (2-3), Xll, 261. 

^l\a rdtcva fievejrroXdfKov ^ApyeloDv (2—6), VI, 59 ; XIV, 235. 
<f>tKe reKvov (2-3), ii, 609 ; m, 463 ; x, 373. 
4>Ckot (1-2), IX, 275 ; xiv, 338. 
<i>Ckov tAco9, xiv, 300 (3-4). 
*ot^€, III, 46, 98. 
&fWL eTTVxQovUdv 7rdvT(»>v oKod)TaT€ (jxar&Vy II, 87 ; 78 cases. 
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Vocatives with &. 

& *Aydfji^fivov, VII, 701 (2-3). 

& ava, IX, 227. 

& 'Ax^Xei), I, 497. 

& 'A;^tX€i), iiiiya ipKO^ ivaOeviwv ^AfyyeUov, II, 390 ; in, 435. 

& 'A^fiXeO, (jypevaf; ati/e, I, 723. 

& yepov, II, 309 ; V, 166 ; vii, 668 ; xii, 298; xiii, 199, 238. 

& ywaiy I, 575 ; V, 560. 

& yvpai alSoirjy X, 284. 

& SpacrvfirjSe; aycucXee^, II, 268 (2-4). 

& KaXx^'Vy XII, 67. 

& kXvtoI ^ApyeioDv arjfidvrope:, viii, 452 ; xii, 220 (+ 6/3pifi6' 

OvfjLoiy 

& Kovprf TLpidfioiOy XII, 553. 

& fcvpeij I, 326. 

& Kvov, m, 344; ix, 261 ; x, 226 ; xiii, 359. 

& M^fivov, II, 127, 320, 431. 

& MevdXae (2-3), V, 428 ; xiv, 155. 

& N«rT0/3, XII, 275. 

& ^elvoLy VII, 179. 

& 'OSvaev SoXop/rJTa /cal apyaXednare irdvrtovj V, 292. 

& *08va-€v Kol iravre; 'A^^atwi; f^ipraroi ufe, XII, 247. 

& ^OSvaev fiey* oveiap ivadev^v *Apy€Ca>Vy VI, 85. 

S ^OSvaev <f)p€va^ alve, V, 181. 

S irdrepy VII, 58. 

05 Te/co9, VII, 39, 690 ; xiv, 444 (Athena). 

«» reico^ iaOXov 'Ax^XXeo?, VII, 642 (2-4). 

<S T€fC(y; o^pifidOvfiov, vii, 294. 

(S T€Ko^ ofipLfwdv/jbov ardp/Seo^ Ala/c^Sao, xii, 74. 

c5 T^K09 o^pLfiodvfiov hnrroXefiov 'A^^tXiJo?, xiil, 226. 

c5 <^iX', IX, 491 ; XII, 25. 

cJ (f)C\avj I, 409. 

S <f)(\oi, I, 358 , II, 10 ; III, 190 ; iv, 83, 303, 490 ; v, 141, 574, 

601 ; VI, 72, 604 ; vii, 422; ix, 85 ; x, 10 ; xn, 52. 
c5<^^\09, IV, 103; IX, 518. 
cJ <f)l\o^ f)^ aXXoi Tp&€9 aOevapol r hri/covpoi, ii, 27 ; 65 cases. 
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From this collection of examples which is thought to be 
complete, it is seen that there is a marked increase in the use 
of the vocative with cS over that in the Iliad. According to 
Scott, L c, cS is employed 73 times in the Iliad, while in 628 
instances of the vocative the interjection is not employed. The 
Posthomerica has 65 cases of the vocative with the interjection cS 
and 78 cases without. Thus, in the Iliad one vocative in ten has 
c5 ; in the Posthomerica, one in two. In spite of this increase 
Quintus shows a conspicuous respect for certain Homeric regula- 
tions as to the use of the vocative with the inteijection. The old 
epic Oeafuh excluded cS from prayers and speeches directed to the 
gods. Scott attributes this exclusion to the familiar tone of ©, 
believing that metrical reasons cannot explain the non-occurrence 
in Homer of such phrases as : c5 Zev, cS 0€o(, c5 KpoviSr), c5 dtijaTep 
A&09, cJ Movcrat, c3 yai'^oy(€ ievavoy(^alTay <S S^fii, w ^ol/3\ S 0A"4. 

The prohibition against the use of the interjection with the 
names of the gods is violated by ApoUonius in two trivial instances 
only IV 1411, 1414: 

ialfiiOv^ & tcaXal Kal iv^pove^^ TXar', avcuraai 

& viifufxu, Upov ydvo^ ^ilKcavolo 

Quintus has no case in which individuals appealing or speaking to 
the gods employ the vocative with &. Cases of such appeal with- 
out & are as follows : Zev ix, 9 ; xiv, 119 ; Zev irdrep ill, 499 ; 
IX, 17 ; 0€ct fjL€yd0vfi€ (Athena) xii, 153 ; Trdrep (Zeus) i, 186 ; 
^ol^€ III, 46, 98 ; in xii, 306 Movaai occurs without &, 

In the Iliad the inteijection is never added to a patronymic 
directly. Several metrically possible combinations of & with the 
patronymic are set down by Scott. ApoUonius does not use the 
two together and the same restriction obtains in Quintus who uses 
nvXeiSr] in III, 40, 493 ; TvSe^Brj iv, 89 ; UpcafiiSri vi, 309 ; ix, 
248. 

Scott finds that no woman uses the interjection & in Homer. 
This is not true of ApoUonius: i, 657 ; iix, 891. In the Post- 
homerica there are three instances, two of which may be accounted 
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for. Penthesilea begins her haughty threat to the Greeks with 
& la&u^y I, 326. Tisiphone opens her exhortation to the Trojan 
women in i, 409, with & ^IXtu. The women in both cases are 
out of the sphere proper to woman and concerning themselves with 
deeds that belong to men. Note vv. 414 ff. Theano in her reply 
to Tisiphone does not employ the inteijection. So, too, it is 
absent from the speeches of Deidamia in vii, 262 ; of Hecabe in 
X, 373 ; of Helen in x, 392 ; of Andromache in xiii, 274, and 
of Aithre in xiii, 506. Helen says & MeviXae in xiv, 155. 

" Of the 73 cases of & with the vocative in the Iliad, ^tXot, a 
word of familiarity, is used 21 times, and ir4iroVy a word of fami- 
liarity or impatience, is used nine times" (Scott, Z. c). In the 
Posthomerica, out of 65 cases, forms of ^/Xo9 — for the most part 
^CXoL — ^are employed 21 times, ireirov does not occur with the 
interjection, nor in address in Quintus. 

As in the Iliad, so in the Posthomerica, the interjection and 
accompanying vocative stand with few exceptions at the beginning 
of the verse, and prevailingly as the first words of the speech. 
In A 158, A 189, Z 164, K 43, 544, H 422, 4> 394, ^ 19, 179 
the combination falls within the verse. When & <f)C\oL and & y^pov 
occur they are regularly the opening words of the speech. The 
tendency to place the inteijection at the head of the verse is not, 
however, in evidence in ApoUonius : n 288, in 936, iv 1031, 1383, 
1411. It is to be remembered that the inteijection is sparingly 
used in the Argonautica. In the Posthomerica with five excep- 
tions the inteijection and vocative head the verse. The exceptions 
are ii 268, v 428, vn 642, 701, xiv 155. In ApoUonius the 
vocatives of if>CKo<: with S, excepting rv 1741, stand at the begin- 
ning of the speech. Quintus places them without exception at the 
head of the verse. They are placed at the beginning of the second 
verse in vn, 39, 690 and xii, 52. Unknown to Quintus are such 
combinations as ^tXo9 ^ MeveXae A 189, 8toT/9€^^ S MeveXae 
K 43 and cS irdirop, cS Ma/^Xae Z 55, P 238. ApoUonius has a 
case of the former in rv 1411 : haCfiove; S tcaXal xal iv^pov^. 

To sum up the larger aspects of the vocative in Quintus, one 
finds curious coincidences between the usage in the Iliad and in 
the Posthomerica. The material for the coincidences is not very 
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abundant. The interjection is absent from prayers and addresses 
to the gods. It is denied women regularly and in two cases where 
women employ it, the & connotes masculine character. The inter- 
jection is not found with patronymics. It is perhaps precarious 
to affirm any marked appreciation by Quintus of the Homeric cir- 
cumstances of the interjection ; it seems equally precarious to cite 
Quintus in illustration of any change of feeling for & that came 
about in later times. 

Eemarkable in Nonnus is the slight use of the interjection & with 
the vocative. The 17 cases are as follows : & irdrepy, 415, vii, 
73, XXX, 66 ; & yvvat viii, 357, xix, 42 ; & ^piiyie Zev x, 292 ; 
& T^/co9 xvin, 316, XXXVII, 192, xxxviii, 196 ; xliv, 191, 
XLVII, 165 ; <5 (f>tKo^ xxv, 353 ; eJ <j>i\oi xxxvii, 131 ; S ydvo^ 
aXXoTrpoaaWov *0\vfnnov XXVII, 308 ; & irokt 7ra<nfi^\ov(Ta XL, 
351 ; (S yepov XLVii, 46, 52. 

The next point for consideration is the distribution of the 
speeches in the epic poets. It is a natural and fair inference that 
the hero in epic as the conspicuous center of the performance 
should speak more frequently than any of the other characters. 
The inference would hardly merit the verification of an actual 
count if Achilles in the Iliad and Neoptolemus in the Posthomerica 
were not altogether absent from long stretches of the poems. In 
spite of this fact the supposition continues true from Homer to 
Nonnus. Achilles in the Iliad is found to speak 86 times, greatly 
exceeding the number of speeches for Hector, who comes next in 
order of frequency with 48. In the Odyssey, Odysseus naturally 
is expected to run far ahead of all other characters. The number 
of speeches assigned him is 164 out of a total of 636 speeches in 
the poem. Telemachus follows with 82. Passing from Homer to 
ApoUonius one finds that Jason is assigned 32 speeches and Medea 
17. The preponderance, however, seems to be offiset by the passive 
unassertive character of Jason, and the feeling arises that ApoUo- 
nius has unconsciously thrust him into a position of secondary 
importance and made Medea the larger center of interest. 

Similarly in the Posthomerica, Neoptolemus though not ap- 
pearing until the poem has reached its middle point, is given the 
greatest number of speeches — 19. Nestor stands next with 14. 
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Finally, in Nonnus Dionysus is capable of 55 speeches, while 
Zeus trails far behind with 13. 

But of greater import is the r6le of the gods as speakers in epic. 
The speaking done by them in the Iliad is considerable. In all 
185 speeches are given them out of 675 — 27 per cent. The num- 
ber in the Odyssey is 78, or 12 per cent. In the Argonautica 21 
speeches are delivered by divinities, or 15 per cent. In Quintus 
comes a decline to 10 per cent., and a noteworthy decline when it 
is remembered that the Posthomerica is to be compared with the 
Iliad. It is a continuation of the Iliad rather than an anticipation 
of the Odyssey. The gods in Quintus, especially the more impor- 
tant ones of the pantheon, suflFer heavily. For in the Iliad 150 
speeches are spoken by Zeus, Hera, Athena, Apollo, Poseidon, 
Thetis, Aphrodite and Ares, while in the Posthomerica the first 
six of these divinities speak 12 of the 16 speeches put into the 
mouths of the gods. Aphrodite and Ares are without speech in 
Quintus. Allowance must be made in this comparison for the 
fact that the Iliad is twice as long as the Posthomerica and that 
the former has a speech for every 21 vv., the latter, one for every 
50 vv. Zeus has 39 speeches in the Iliad, 2 in the Posthomerica; 
Hera has 33 in the Iliad and 2 in the Posthomerica ; Athena, 20 
in the Iliad, 1 in Quintus; Apollo has 18 in the Iliad, 3 in the 
Posthomerica; Poseidon in the Hiad has 15, in the Posthomerica, 
2; Thetis in the Iliad has 14, in the Posthomerica, 2. In the 
case of the latter, the death of Achilles early in the poem greatly 
reduces the opportunities for speaking. This shrinkage constitutes 
a serious limitation upon the immediate and vigorous part, which 
the supernatural agency may and does play in the events of the 
Posthomerica. The Oeofiax^a in the Iliad yields a few speeches 
by the gods ; but Quintus, though he had it in mind when he wrote 
his own theomachy in Xii, 163 ff., denies all but Themis a speech 
(vv. 206-13). 

There is an explanation for this decline. Homeric as Quintus 
sought to be, he could not withdraw himself from the atmosphere 
of his own times and live completely in that of the time of Homer. 
Quintus might acquire a vocabulary that appears markedly Ho- 
meric, but in the less external matter of the participation of the 
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Homeric gods in the affairs of Homeric men — ^this he could not 
so readily appropriate in its fullest extent. Glover ^ may say of 
the age of Quintus that men had climbed from the vivid anthro- 
pomorphism of Homer to conceptions of loftier and purer deity 
till the Zeus and Athena of the poet were names outworn^ but that 
in spite of this there is scarcely a trace in Quintus that the world 
has moved since Homer sang. The story, however, of the speech 
in the Posthomerica shows that even in the stronghold of epic 
Zeus and Athena have lost power. In noticeable fashion have 
they and Hera receded from immediate participation in the events 
of the Posthomerica. 

Returning to the Odyssey, one may note that Athena, Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo and Ares have together 53 speeches. Ares and 
Apollo appearing as speakers only once, and then in the lay of 
Demodocus where their appearance has nothing to do with the 
events of the poem. Hera, Aphrodite and Thetis do not speak 
in the Odyssey. Three of the speeches of Poseidon have no 
bearing upon the action of the epic : 347-8 ; 355-6, and 
X 248-52, the first two falling within the lay of Demodocus. 

In the Argonautica of ApoUonius, Hera, Thetis, Athena and 
Aphrodite speak collectively 17 times. A general statement 
of value is made by A. Couat, La Poesie Alexandrine^ p. 306 : 
" On a d6j^ heureusement fait remarquer le r61e effac6 que jouent 
les divinites dans les Argonautiques, et les transformations qu^elles 
ont subies d^Hom^re h ApoUonius. A peine apparaissent-elles ^ 
et 1^ pour mettre le drame en jeu et en preparer le denouement : 
H6ra, Cypris et Ath6n§ qui dirigent Taction au lieu de Zeus ou 
d^ApoUon,'^ etc. It is noticeable that Zeus does not speak at 
all.^ Apollo, Poseidon and Ares share the same fate. Ares 
of course is not much at home in the Argonautica. The fact that 
there is no need for certain gods to appear in the different epics is 
a sufficient explanation of their failure to speak, but speaking by 
2jeus in the Argonautica might reasonably be expected. Similarly 
in the Orphic Argonautica there is a sorry showing made by the 

1 Life and Letters of the Fourth Century , p. 77. 

* V. De La Ville de Mirmont, ApoUonios de Rhodes et VirgUe^ p. 177. 
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gods. Besides Circe, Athena speaks in 544 ff. A table may be 
given showing the fate of the principal gods as speakers in the 
epics. Differences in the length of the poems, and in the frequency 
of occurrence of speeches must be kept in mind : 
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It has been seen that the history of the later epic speech is one 
of decline in amount. This fact raises the question immediately 
as to the extent of oratio obliqua, for herein lurk materials for speech. 
Now the habitat of oratio obliqua materials for speech in Homer 
is within the speech itself where the presence of the direct form 
would not alter the percentage of speech or the number of speeches 
according to the method of calculation employed. The considera- 
tion of this point, however, is not likely to yield much, because 
epic abhors the indirect record^ preferring the syntactically 
simpler and more effective form of direct discourse in obedience 
to the Greek craving for the exact account of what was said in 
this or that crisis — a craving for the vividness of fjL(fnj<ri^ which 
makes the past a present and the hearer or reader a bystander. 

It is just this that leads one to question the truth of the chro- 
nological sequence laid down by Hentze ^ for the history of the 
speech which he has embodied in the following paragraph : " Der 
Monolog theilt mit den iibrigen im Epos verwendeten Arten der 
Rede die direkte Ausdrucksform. Die Wahl dieser Form, welche 
wir im Dialog bereits in den altesten Epen der verschiedensten 
Volker angewendet finden war urspriinglich wohl nur die Folge 



1 V. Hentze», ^ 269. 



PhUologua, Lxm (1904), 12-13. 
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der noch mangelhaften Ausbildung der Syntax, da die Formen 
der erzahlten Rede noch nicht so allseitig entwickelt oder doch 
noch nicht so gelaufig waren dass grossere Gedankenreihen sich 
darin ohne Schwierigkeiten wiedergeben liessen. Was aber ur- 
spriinglich nur ein Nothbehelf war wurde bei weiterer Entwick- 
lung der epischen Kunst zu einem besonderen Kunstmittel ausge- 
bildet, welches in hervorragender Weise dem Zweck diente, das 
Vergangene lebhaft zu vergegenwartigen, und daher auch in alien 
andem Arten der Bede angewendet.'^ Doubtless the complexities 
of oratio obliqua are late, but to find in their late coming the 
ultimate cause for the employment of oratio recta first in 
monologue and afterwards in all other forms of discourse in epic 
is to disregard the fact that from the start there must have been as 
an inevitable concomitant of pfjai<: a certain conspicuous charm of 
directness. This must have been the overwhelming consideration 
that determined its use, that would have determined the choice of 
it, had the syntax been completely developed. The early epic 
poet had no reason to regret the absence of syntactical means 
which, had he employed them, would have denied him the very 
effect he desired, namely, irpb ofAfidroDv iroielv. 

Further evidence for the innate preference of the Greek for the 
direct form of expression may be adduced from his reluctance — 
rather his inability to get away from oratio recta in developing 
the obliqua. The Greek did not think the oratio obliqua as did 
the Roman, but had the oratio recta in mind. The experience 
of the Greek negative affords a clew. For oratio recta has 
intruded its negative ov into the company of the infinitive in 
oratio obliqua — ^an intrusion resented in conspicuous manner 
in Homer. The closeness of oratio obliqua to oratio recta in 
Greek made this transfer possible. 

As examples in Homer of speech materials within speech one 
may cite T 88, 415, I 680, where the indirect discourse is 
concluded by &9 e^ar — a practice recurring in ApoUonius, iv 236, 
592, 1121, but not as in Homer within a speech. So in Odyssey, 
a 42, &9 l<f>a0* ^TSipfiela^ concludes an indirect record within a 
speech. See also 570, p 143-6, where, after (fyfj, the oratio 
obliqua passes into oratio recta in rj fuv avdy/CTj Itrx^iy and 
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'^jr 267-84. Hayman^ remarks that it is very doubtful whether 
Homer contains an instance of oratio obliqua carried consistently 
through three subordinate clauses, thanks to a native buoyancy 
of style which speedily rectifies an oratio commenced as obliqua. 

In ApoUonius fiLfirfo-i^ is encroached upon by dirXr] Sci^y7j(n<;y 
though the materials for speech are not abundant. The best 
opportunity is to be found in iii, 579-608 in the indirectly 
recorded threat of Aeetes. In iv, 230-5 words of threat are 
concluded by ®9 €(f>aT A^rrj^. The words of prophecy and 
command uttered by the oaken beam in iv, 585-91 are not set 
forth in the direct form, although it was avSrjev, and the passage 
is concluded by ®9 *Apya} id^v^^v. A message, iv, 1115-20, 
clumsily given in oratio obliqua is also concluded by 2>9 ap e<^i;. 
These passages differ from cases of oratio obliqua, recorded above 
for Homer, in that they are not within speeches. 

An examination of the Posthomerica shows that the materials 
for speech are very slight. The best instance of oratio obliqua, 
IX, 410-22, occurs in a passage descriptive of the embassy 
of Odysseus and Diomedes to Philoctetes — ^a passage where 
direct speech might have been employed effectively. As it 
is, the whole embassy is unmarked by any speech. Quintus 
seems to have been disinclined to elaborate a second embassy 
scene. In the embassy of the same chieftains to Neoptolemus in 
VII, 169-368 speech is employed, xi, 269-71 presents oppor- 
tunity and material for prayer, of which there is a scanty amount 
in the Posthomerica. Note also xii, 392-4 where oratio recta 
might have been employed with good effect. These instances 
also differ from the Homeric in not occurring within a speech. 
But the material in both ApoUonius and Quintus is meagre, and 
had it been made over into oratio recta would not affect much the 
percentage of speech for these authors. 

Another source of decline in the amount of speech and the 
number of speeches lies in the marked reluctance of the later epic 
to repeat. An examination of Homer shows that repetition of a 
speech completely as oratio recta is limited to a few instances, one 

^ Odyasettf vol. i, Appendix xxn. 
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in the Iliad, B 23-33 = B 60-70, where Agamemnon repeats to 
the elders the exact words that *'Oveipo^ had spoken to him ; and 
the following in the Odyssey: fi 96-102 = t 141-7 = to 131-7; 
S 333-50 = p 124-141 ; w 288-94 = t 7-13. Parallels to this 
phenomenon are not forthcoming in the later epic. Of repetition 
begun in oratio obliqua, but shifting to oratio recta and thereby 
involving the exact recurrence of some verses, and of repetition 
incurred in other ways — of this there is a considerable amount in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Leaf ^ says that the frequent repetition 
of messages shows what the epic poet liked, tliough objecting to 
the third repetition in B 60 ff. as too much. An excellent case of 
repetition is I 122-57 = I 264-299. If the single recurrence 
of blocks of verses is abhorred by the later epic poets, still more 
impossible would be the double repetition found in B 11-15 = 
28-32 = 65-9 ; /3 96-102 = t 141-7 = © 131-7. 

An interesting comment on the difference in feeling toward 
repetition between Homer and Quintus may be drawn from the 
statistics of Schmidt ^ and the observation of Paschal.^ Schmidt 
finds that there are 1804 verses in Homer, which together recur 
4730 times, and that if slight differences be overlooked there are 
2118 verses which appear together 5612 times. In striking 
contrast to this abundance is the poverty of Quintus, from whose 
Posthomerica Paschal has gathered together a scanty collection 
of five verses which recur every one once. A few more may be 
added to his list : ii, 390 = in, 435 ; iii, 465-6 = v, 538-9 ; 

IV, 94 = rv, 104 ; v, 603 = vi, 21 ; vi, 59 = xiv, 235. The 
verse a^9 <l>dfi€vov Trpoa^nrev 'A;^t\Xeo9 o^pifw^ vwfe is found in 
VII, 219, 700 ; viii, 146 ; xii, 66; xni, 237. This conspicuous 
avoidance of repeated verses may fairly be construed as an indi- 
cation that in congeneric pi^a-ei^:, coincidences are the unconscious 
but natural result of recurring situations ; e. g.y in, 465-6 = 

V, 538-9. ApoUonius would not show up so well in the matter 
of repetition. 

Taking up the Posthomerica in detail one may note an oppor- 

1 Iliad, A 366. 

^ Parallel Horner^ vni ; v. A, J, P., vi (1886), p. 399. 

^A Study of QuitUuls of Smyrna, p. 36. 
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tunity for a speech by Athena in the guise ofOveipo^: and its 
repetition by Epeius to the Greeks in xii, 109-20, but both 
opportunities are passed over. How Homer might have handled 
the passage may perhaps be inferred from B 23-33 = 60-70. 
There is not a case in Quintus where a conmiand is givfen to a 
messenger as such in oratio recta and delivered in oratio recta. 
What might be regarded as instances of approximation to this are 
the commands which occur in the speeches of Odysseus in xir, 
25-45, and of the shade of Achilles in xiv, 185-222. The 
command in the former is not definitely directed, though later 
fulfilled by Sinon. Odysseus inserts in his speech the very 
words in part which later are to be told to the Trojans when they 
ask why the wooden horse was built, vv. 37-8 : " rov (Jmrov) 
ixd/MiVTo I TLaWdSi j^odo/jlA/tj Tpaxop wrep al^M'''^^''^ ^^^ 
Quintus, reluctant to repeat,^ has Sinon say, xii, 377-8, Bat<l>povt 
TpiToyeveCp tmrov €T€/cTi]vavTO. The second speech to be con- 
sidered is not one solely of command for the Achaeans, but in 
the first part is one of advice to Neoptolemus. 

In III, 699 and xiv, 467 Hermes and Iris are sent as 
messengers to Aeolus. There is no speech. In xiv, 478-9 
we learn that Iris told Aeolus the command of Athena. The 
class of messenger speeches is wanting in Quintus, and Iris 
the messenger of Zeus, who speaks twelve times in the Iliad 
does not speak in the Posthomerica. One misses there the 
words of Zeus fidax* XOi *\pL ra'xela that recur in the Iliad.^ 
Quintus has herein denied himself opportunities for introducing 
commands repeated in substance such as Iris delivers, which in- 
volve recurrent verses; e, g., A 189-94, 204-9. It is of interest 
to note in connection with in, 699 where Hermes is the messenger 
of Zeus that in the older epic poetry he was not yet a messenger 
of the gods. He appears as messenger of Zeus in a 38, e 29, while 
Iris as messenger of the gods has completely disappeared from the 
Odyssey.^ Iris speaks once in the Argonautica of ApoUonius, 

' Cf. Nonnus, xvm, 318-9, with xxi, 231-237. 
« e 399, A 186, 168, O 144. 

'v. C. Hentze, Das Aufir^ten der Jm tri der HUfs, Philol.^ Lxii (1903), 323, 
note 5. 
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II, 288, but not in her capacity as messenger. In correlated 
speeches Quintus is found to repeat only a single verse, iv 94 = 
104. Neoptolemus gives the substance of his fiither's command 
to the Argives ; he does not repeat the words of it. 

Exact repetition in correlated speeches in ApoUonius is con- 
fined to one verse, owing partly to the &ilure of the poet to 
introduce speech within speech. Very few are the instances in 
which ApoUonius repeats even the substance of a command for 
he is generally satisfied with the bare announcement that a 
command was delivered and that one of the company reported 
to his fellows words intended for all. To take up some of the 
passages in illustration. The command of Hypsipyle to Iphinoe 
in I, 703-707 is repeated in substance by Iphinoe to the Minyae, 
w, 712-6. The restrictions of oratio obliqua have prevented 
exact repetition. But in i, 847 the reader is told that Hypsipyle's 
long speech, i, 793—833, to Jason was repeated to his company, 
but there is no speech by Jason— only irdvra Sir}V€K&o^ aySpeva-ev, 
The words of Mopsus to Jason, i, 1092-1102, are reported by 
Jason to the company in v. 1106 without speech. In ni, 495- 
500 Jason reports in part the words of Aeetes, vv. 401-21, 
practically repeating v. 410 in 496. In iii, 1165 Jason in- 
forms his companions of his conversation with Medea, but he 
does not speak in the direct form — '7rc<j>av<rK6fA€vo^ rh eKcurra, 
Hera gives certain commands to Iris in iv, 757-69. They are 
delivered to Thetis, Hephaestus and Aeolus. This one learns 
from the simple announcement that the bidding of Hera was 
fulfilled, vv. 773-9. So again in iv, 783-832 Hera in the course 
of her speech gives Thetis certain commands. In v. 845 the 
reader is informed that these commands were conveyed by Thetis 
to the Nereids. Instead of priai^ embodying either the words 
or the substance of Hera's bidding one reads : 0A-49 B^aySpevev 
i^>€Tfiiu: I'^HpTj^. In rv, 881 in place of any reiteration of the 
command of Thetis in a speech, we read that Peleus spoke to 
his companions the whole of it. Arete in iv, 1115-20 gives a 
message for Jason which the poet puts in the indirect form. The 
messenger finds Jason, but his words are not recorded. The 
reader learns in v. 1126 that the messenger delivered the whole 
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message : e« S^dpa iraaav / ir^paBe ayy€\(7}v. One of the best 
instanoes of repetition in substance in the Argonautica occurs in 
IV, 1347-62 where Jason reporting the words of the 'HpaHTa-atf 
vv. 1318-29, repeats one verse, 1323 = 1358. The change of 
pronoun in v. 1354 disturbs its perfect equation with v. 1328. 

From a survey of these passages the conclusion seems a fair 
one that ApoUonius and Quintus are inclined to avoid what the 
reader already knows. This is what Heinze ^ has said of VergU 
in comparison with Homer. The repetition of blocks of verses 
is a feature of the Homeric epic sufficiently prominent to have 
been noticed and employed by any close imitator. Apollonius 
and Quintus must have been conscious of this important aspect 
of the Homeric manner and in failing to continue it show a 
certain independence that connotes a criticism of the leisure of 
the elder epic — ^a conclusion confirmed by the curtailment of remi- 
niscence in their poems. In the matter of repetition and in that 
of the speech within speech one cannot apply the words of Couat ^ : 
"Ce qui est certain, c'est que partout, dans Apollonius, se laisse 
voir le travail d^un imitateur z6l6 d^Hom^re." Nor for Quintus 
in these respects can one accept the words of Sainte-Beuve ^ : "II 
rfeulte de cette imitation scrupuleuse et comme fMaJe k laquelle 
il s^est vou4, qu'il est simple," etc. That the reluctance of 
Quintus to repeat is to be attributed to the precedent of Vergil 
cannot safely be affirmed. Perhaps Apollonius exercised some 
influence. That Apollonius in eliminating repetition was reflect- 
ing the critical literary feeling of his own time seems in a way to 
meet with confirmation in the action of Zenodotus who arbitrarily 
compressed B 60-70 into two verses. The absence of repetition 
in the later epic may be regarded as a slight factor in the decline 
in amount of speech which marks the poems of Apollonius and 
Quintus. 

In still fiirther pursuing the differences between the speeches 
of Homer and his successors, one may consider the matter of the 
monologue. The temptation to compare Homer and Quintus 

' VirgUs Epische Technik, p. 398 ff. 

* Op. cU,f p. 612. 

' Etude 8ur VirgUe mivU d/wM &;ude sur ^intiLs de Smymey p. 318. 
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immediately leads one to violate the chronological order in the 
discussion. C. Hentze^ records all the instances of monologue in 
Homer. There are 21, 11 in the Iliad and 10 in the Odyssey. 
Quintus has five monologues as follows : i, 100-14 (Andromache) ; 
III, 57-9 (Apollo) ; v, 465-81 (Aias) ; x, 424-31 (Oenone) ; x, 
471-6 (nymph). The lament in general, especially that of 
Thetis, III, 608-30, in which no address is made to the dead 
Achilles, may be regarded as a close approximation to the mono- 
logue. The Homeric formula frequently used to introduce the 
monologue, ox^V^^^ S*apa elire wpo^ Bv /leyaXi^ropa Ovyuov is 
missed in Quintus. The forms are i, 99, fiaXa Tola <f>C\tp 
irpocreXe^aTO 6v/m& : ill, 56, ^oi^o^ eov Karh Ovfwv eiro^ irorl 
Totov eeiirev : v, 464, Xvypbv av€(rTOvd')(r)(r€v : X, 423, atVA S' 
avaa-T€vd')(ovaa <l>{\ov Trpoa-eXe^aro 0vfi6v: X, 471, Ka( t49 ebv 
Karh OvfjLov €7ro9 ttotI toIov eeiirev. The conception of the mono- 
logue in Homer ^ as a kind of dialogue in which the speaker half 
personifies his own thoughts as something distinct from him is not 
so clearly in evidence in Quintus, as is seen in the forms of 
introduction. 

The Homeric monologues are distributed largely among the 
chief characters.^ This is not the case in Quintus. Neoptolemus, 
the hero of the epic, is not given a monologue. Zeus in the Iliad 
has two, but none in the Posthomerica. Apollo alone of the gods 
has a monologue of three verses. The monologues in Quintus 
have Homeric beginnings : i, 100, a heCKrj : in, 57, © ttottoi : 
V, 465, « fioL iyo) : x, 424, & fwi. The monologues in Homer 
concern themselves regularly with the speaker. In Quintus half 
of them do, for the close of Andromache^s monologue, i, 100-14, 
is personal. There is not a clear case in Quintus of the " Ent- 
scheidungsmonolog." The nearest approach to such are the 
monologues of Aias, v, 465-81 and Oenone, x, 424-31. As 
narrative substitutes for the Entscheidungsmonolog may be 
cited : i, 601-10, &pfi7jv€v ^ . . . . ^ concluded by koI rh fih &9 
&pfiaiv€j 610; i, 706-13; V, 355-9 concluded also by xal ra 

^ Die Monologe in den Homerischen Epen, PhUoL, Lxm ( 1904 ), 14. 
* v.'Leaf , Z 523. » Hentze, /. c, 14. 
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fih ^ &pfia4,v€y 359 ; ix^ 238-9, opfjiaivea-xev. Cf. Iliad, A 
189 ff., and Hentze, l. c, 22. The Homeric scheme for the 
Entscheidungsmonolog, outlined by Hentze, introductory excla- 
mation, presentation and consideration of possibilities of action, 
transition formula, decision — ^a logical order — will not do for 
the monologues just cited from Quintus. The latter seem open 
to the criticism which Heinze^ has passed upon the Vergilian 
speech that the sequence of thought is psychological rather than 
logical. It is to be noted that Quintus does not offer a single 
example of the type of Entscheidungsmonolog which predomi- 
nates in the Iliad,^ namely, that in which it is a question whether 
the speaker is to face the foe or withdraw from the fight. This 
is a noteworthy point of divergence from the Iliad. The Ent- 
scheidungsmonolog would greatly relieve the monotony of the 
epic conflict in Quintus, especially in the eleventh book where, in 
501 verses, there is a collection of three speeches aggregating 
only 14 verses. Homeric examples of this type of monologue 
are A 404-10 (Odysseus); P 91-105 (Menelaus); ^ 553-70 
(Agenor) ; X 99-130 (Hector). Inasmuch as Vergil, according 
to Heinze,^ has only one monolo&:ue of this class and that of the 

d^ac W »*» *».. fte U - » .««p«a .« .ee in 
the absence of the Entscheidungsmonolog from Quintus a touch 
of Vergilian influence.* 

The two functions which combined or smgly the monologue 
may serve, namely, those of characterization and contribution 
to the movement of the poem are illustrated for Quintus by the 
monologue of Andromache, i, 100-14, and that of Aias, V, 
465—81. The former both contributes to the progress of the 
iaction by preparing for the death of Penthesilea and characterizes 
Andromache. Both Andromache and Aias are brought nearer 
the reader. The feelings dominating their thought are exhibited. 
By a simple and natural association of ideas, the boastfrd promise 
of Penthesilea to slay Achilles brings to expression the great 

^ Op. cU,f 418. *v. Hentze, I. c, 15. ' Op, ciL, 419. 

^J. W. Basore remarks the utter absence of this type of monologue from 
Lucan ; v. T. P. A. P. A,, xxxv (1904), xciv-vL 
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sorrow that is ever uppermost in the mind of Andromache. For 
no sooner has she rebuked the Amazon for her folly in aspiring to 
do what the mightier Hector tried to do at the cost of his life 
than she turns to a recollection of the high regard paid to Hector 
by the people, to give way again to thoughts of her own loss and 
the sorrow that is in store for her all her days. The beginning 
of the monologue prepares for a crisis — ^the death of the Amazon 
queen, but the close is an expression of personal feeling. The 
same principle of association of ideas seems to be at work here as 
in the monologue of Achilles, 2 6 ff.^ Again, the monologue 
of Apollo, III 57-9, prepares for a similar crisis — the death of 
Achilles. The words of Thetis in Iliad, fl 131-2, that death 
stands near her son, the similar statements in iii 16-7, 44 of 
the Posthomerica culminate in the recognition by Apollo that 
no one can now save Achilles, not even Zeus. The inevitableness 
of the event is reflected in the brevity of the monologue and the 
death of Achilles is, therefore, immediately expected. The func- 
tion of the monologue here is to precipitate action. Hentze has 
remarked an adaptation of the monologue in Homer to each 
situation and to the feelings of the speaker, citing T 424 flf. and 
V 199 ff. The former is spoken by Achilles when he sees Hector 
in battle for the first time and contains only three verses with two 
thoughts thrust out in passionate haste. But in v 199 ff., a 
monologue of seventeen verses, there is a long string of fears, 
wishes, apprehensions which oppress the soul of Odysseus when 
he thinks the Phaeacians have not brought him home. Of a 
different character are the words a nymph utters to herself in 
X, 471-6 of the Posthomerica. Her monologue marks the close 
of the unhappy episode of Paris and Oenone. It is the judgment 
of a chorus passed upon Paris. 

In the Argonautica of ApoUonius, Heinze ^ has noted that the 
monologue is confined to Medea: in 464-70; 636-44; 771- 
801 ; IV 30-3. To these should be added the monologue of 
M^i/77 in IV 57-65. The conception of the nlonologue as a kind 
of dialogue between the speaker and his thoughts is not so clear 

^ V. Hentze, I c, 20. * Op. cU., 422. 
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as in Homer. The introductory forms offer no coincidences with 
the Homeric : iii 635, aSivtfv h^aveveUaro <fxov^v : m 770, 
Bocuraaro ^mvrjaev re: IV 56, Koi rola fierct <l)p€alv ^aiv eeiirev. 
In this scanty collection of monologues Jason has no share at all — 
a departure from Homeric habit which distributes the monologues 
among the chief characters. The initial forms of the monologue 
in Homer are not employed by ApoUonius. Instead there occurs 
Seikrj iyol>(v)j III, 636, 771. The monologues of Medea serve the 
twofold function of characterizing the speaker and preparing 
the way for the fulfilment by Jason of the requirements laid upon 
him by Aeetes. The agitation of the mind of Medea, the struggle 
between heart and head depicted and developed in these mono- 
logues culminates in her resolve to help Jason. It is the immediate 
starting point for the solution of the situation in accord with the 
will of Hera. 

From the monologue one may pass to a consideration of 
dialogue. Noticeable indeed in the Posthomerica is the curtail- 
ment of the dialogue, especially that involving gods — a, fact that 
constitutes an important departure from Homer. Stretches of 
dialogue, such as occur in the Iliad, B 187-221, and at the 
opening of the third book of the Argonautica are not to be 
paralleled in Quintus. One misses the words tov (ttjv) S' airafiei- 
^6fi€vof: which mark so frequently the conclusion of one speech 
and the beginning of another in Homeric dialogue. Quintus has 
altogether discarded this form and the others involving the 
participle uTrafieifiofievof;. In ill, 40-2 Apollo speaks to Achilles 
and receives a reply in vv. 46-52. In xiv, 427-42 Athena 
speaks to Zeus, and Zeus answers in vv. 444r-8. This is the 
nearest approach to conversation in which gods participate. Brief 
and devoid of discourse is the assembly of the gods in ii, 164—82. 
The dialogues in Homer in which gods take part are conveniently 
gathered together by Cauer.^ A dialogue of four speeches, if one 
may so consider the 57r\a>v Kplai^y is the limit for Quintus. The 
speeches in the ottX&v /cpia-i^ are in effect dialogue, for though 
judges have been appointed, the speakers ignore them and address 

^ Beigaben zu Ilias und Odjsaee (1905), 61 ; s. v. Gotiergeaprdehe. 
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their words to each other. The three speeches collectively by 
Nestor and Podalirius in the seventh book may be cited as an 
instance of the extent for Quintus. The observation of Heinze^ 
that Vergil does not allow the action to halt as Homer does, and 
the characters to engage in protracted discourse is applicable also 
to Quintus particularly in the eleventh book, but less so in the 
eighth. In the battle that rages by the ships in the Iliad, 
Idomeneus and Meriones meet and hold a dialogue, N 249-94, 
which has nothing to do with the conclusion of the battle. For 
such dialogue Quintus has no parallel, with the result that the 
eleventh book of the Posthomerica with its three paltry speeches, 
amounting to 14 verses, is denied another^ fruitfiil means of 
mitigating the tedium of epic strife. Curiously enough, the 
twenty-eighth book of Nonnus witli the same amount of speech 
suffers from a similarly unrelieved plethora of fight. In the 
Posthomerica of the speeches addressed by Greeks to Trojans, or 
Trojan allies and viae versa, the longest are those of Memnon and 
Achilles, ii, 412-51, but they do not attain to the length of the 
speeches of Achilles and Aeneas in T 177-258. So, too, in 
the speeches of victors and vanquished Homer extends as in the 
case of Achilles and Lycaon, ^ 74-113, to a greater degree than 
Quintus. Cf. XIII, 191-202 ; 226-40. 

In the shrinkage of this element so important in epic, Quintus 
is perhaps under the influence of Vergil, who also in comparison 
with Homer shows a marked lack of dialogue.' Heinze observes 
that the dialogue in epic contributes only in rare instances to help 
on the main theme, but serves rather to bring the characters 
nearer the reader because their mutual relations are set forth or 
developed before his eyes. The SmXtov Kpiai^ presents a good 
delineation of the characters of Aias and Odysseus — the passion 
of the one, the self-control of the other. But the general absence 
of dialogue beyond speech and reply imposes a serious limitation 
upon the possibilities of xapa/cTi/pto-zAo? in the Posthomerica. 
Vergil seems to have passed on to subsequent Roman epic the 

^Op, eU.y 402. *v. p. 38. 

'Heinze, 397. 
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suppression of the dialogue^ for Basore^ L c, finds in Lucan a 
marked tendency to restrict the elaboration of speech scenes: 
"In only one instance does he group more than two speakers 
and only twice exceeds the limits of simple address and reply." 
Apollonius is better off for dialogue. Besides the excellent illus- 
tration to be cited from the opening of the third book which 
adds so much to the life of the narrative are the conversations 
between Chalciope and Medea^ in, 674-738, and Jason and 
Medea, iii, 975-1145. 

The speeches comprising dialogue in Greek epic are never 
immediately consecutive. To this the narrative character of epic 
is opposed. Between the speeches is put at least a single verse. 
Vergil has a bit of dialogue in which the speeches are not 
separated, vi, 713-22. 

Of that class of speeches which has been called " Chorreden " 
Hentze ^ has gathered 28 examples from Homer, 10 from the Iliad, 
18 from the Odyssey. They may be called collective speeches. 
In the Iliad the speakers are generally the Greek and Trojan 
warriors. The introductory formula is in the majority of cases 
clSe S^ Tt9 eiwecKev frequently followed by lSa)v e? ifKr^alov aXKov, 
The iterative form of the verb accompanied by aX\o9 or t£9 for 
subject shows that the speech is conceived of as spoken by more 
than one. The collective speeches in Apollonius are : i, 242-6 ; 
251-9 ; rv, 1251-8, 1318-29. In ii, 145-53 ; iv, 1458-60 
the subject is the indefinite tw, but without the iterative verbal 
form which Apollonius does not employ in the collective speeches. 
In rv, 1318-29 only, the subject is plural in form — ^p^cau 
The forms of introduction used are not in any case Homeric, 
though those of conclusion in some instances differ only slightly. 
These speeches express feeling and opinion rather than occasion 
action. 

Quintus has four collective speeches. In two xiv, 117-9; 
254-6 the subject is plural. For i, 212-9 a plurality of speakers 
is effected by a/*' aypofiei/oia-Lv in the introductory verse. In i, 
751-4 the iterative etirecr/eev gives the distributive effect. The 

^PhUoL, LXiv (1905), 254-68. 
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speaker in i, 357 ; iv, 19, 33 ; xii, 254, 552 ; xiii, 14, 468 ; 
XIV, 602 is the indefinite rt? or aXKo<!i^ but the verbal forms are 
not iterative. In place of the Homeric elwea-Ke, there occurs in 
Quintus Seiwep (4), hc<f>aTO fivOov (2), <f>dTo fivOop (1). The 
fiimiliar Homeric SSe S^ rt? etrrea-Kev and IScbv e? irXqalov iXKov 
do not occur in Quintus. Neither are the forms of conclusion 
Homeric. Though provoked by the preceding context, this group 
of speeches is otiose so far as contributing to the progress of the 
action is concerned, except in i, 212-19, which concluding with 
an exhortation to fight precipitates a battle. None of the collective 
speeches in Quintus is given up to prayer. In xiv, 117-9 one 
verse is prayer. For Homeric examples v. F 297 ff., 318 ff. ; 
H177ff., 200ff. 

With reference to structure Heinze has pointed out as charac- 
teristic of the old epic speech its unlimited powers of extension, 
especially in the admission of new epic material. When and 
where the poet pleases he lets the speech become narrative. The 
principle of concentration and of compression in Quintus is seen 
in the fact that he has no speech of greater length than 50 verses, 
while ApoUonius only once rises to 97 verses. Nonnus, however, 
exhibits a return to the extension of the older epic; e, ^., xi, 
356-481 ; xxxviii, 105-434. 

In ApoUonius and Quintus there is a noticeable curtailment 
of reminiscence. The old men in the Posthomerica talk less than 
they do in Homer, though the latter is dramatically true when he 
allows Nestor and Phoenix to talk on. The speech of Phoenix 
to Achilles in I 434-605 contains 131 verses of digression in the 
form of detailed reminiscence. The best example in the Argo- 
nautica is the bit of reminiscence in ii, 775-91. That it was 
quite consciously compressed may be gathered from the author's 
own words, i, 1220 : aXKk rh fxlv rrfkov k€p awoirXdrf^eiev aoiirfi. 
Quintus cannot show more than 13 verses in one speech; in, 
467-79, where Phoenix laments over the body of Achilles ; iv, 
307-19, in the speech of Nestor to the Greeks. 

A comparative survey of the congeneric speeches in Quintus 
does not show that any fixed forms were in the mind of the poet, 
although Quintus frequently uses the same material over again. 
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So a comparison of the twelve laments in the Posthomerica— 
and there is an abundance of lament— shows the recurrence of 
commonplace strains sometimes in the same or nearly the same 
words. But totally foreign to Quintus and Greek epic poetry is 
the aggravated anaphora of which Nonnus is capable in one of 
the laments; xvi, 354-6. Frequently in Quintus, at the beginning 
of a lament, is the strain : 

II, 609, wXco |Aot, <^Cke re/cvov, i^ S^apa fiTjrepi irevOo^ 

apya\A)v TreptOfjKa^. 
Ill, 463, &Xje6 fioi, <f>{\e r&cvov, ifwl S'&xo^ aiev o^vktov 

KotXKLTre;. 
X, 373, wXeJ p>oi, <f>C\€ riKvov, ifiol S'eTrl irdpOeai irdpOo^ 

KciWiTre^ aiev a^VKTOv, 
X, 392, avep ifju)l xal Tpaxrl koI avr^ aoi fi^a irrjfia 

&\€0 \€vya\Ao^ • ifik S^iv <nvy€p^ KaKorrjri 

KaWiir^ 

Scattered through the laments one finds the stereotyped wish that 
the one lamenting had died before the time of such grief had 
come : 

III, 464, w S^'Xxlv fie xy^V ^c^Ta yaia KexevOec 

irpXv aeo iroTfiov ISea-Ocu afi€L\L)(pv, ov ycbp efwiye 
aX\o ')(€p€iAT€p6v irOT iarikuBev €9 <f>p€va irrj/juif 
III, 573, ©9 6if>e'Xjiv fie 

yaia x^^V ^fCoKvy^ey irdpo^ aio iroryiov IhiaOai. 
V, 537, & /A* o^eXov to TrdpotOe irepl Tpa<l>€pr} xave yaia 

irpXv ar4o 7r6rp,ov liiadat aiielXixov. ov yhp Ifioiye 
aWo x^P^t'drepov nror earjKvBev €9 (jypdpa irrjfjLa, 
X, 379, rh fir) &^CKov orXriaat 

aXX' Wavov to nrdpoiOev iv elprjvrj re Kal oK^<p. 
XIV, 301, ©9 fi 6<f>€\ov fiCTCL aeloy ^C\ov Tmo^y ij/juiTt T^Se 
yaia ;^ai/o£lcra KoKvyjre, irdpo^ a4o TrdTfwv ihiaOai, 

Akin to such passages are these expressions of wish : 

X, 395, C09 S^\6v fi "Apwvuu avrjpeiyftavTo TrdpoiOep, 
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X, 405, &9 S<l)€\6v fJL^ IXci/ Area, irapo^ roBe irriyuiT* liiadai. 
X, 428, S9 A^' o<f>€K6v TTOTC K^/9€9 avTjpe^yjravTO fiiXatvat^ 

In the group of speeches addressed to fallen foes the coin- 
cidences are mostly in the 7rpoo{fiui : 

I, 644, /ceia-S wv iv xovipa-i kw&v /36<ti^ ^8' oUov&v 
ieCKatq. 

I, 757, Kelao mw iv KOvCriai Xekaafiiuo^ a<^poawaoi>v. 

V, 441 = I, 644. 
VI, 385, /ceurrf wv iv /covtrja-i 
VI, 431, vvv fikv Brj (Tvye /ceiao Kark x'^ovfk. 

The idea of coming against one's better also occurs in i, 758 and 
VI, 388. In the exhortations to fight Quintus shows a tendency 
to a recurring initial form : 

I, 409, S ^tXcu, aXxifiov IJTop ivl aripvouri ffaXova-cu 

VI, 604, cS ^/Xo£, el S' aye OvfAov ivl aTipvoun paKdvrei 

VIII, 15, K€K\xrre fiev, depdirovre^f hprjiov iv ^pea\ Ovfiov 

IX, 85, cS <j>C\oi^ el S* aye OvfMV aprivov iv <f>peal ditrde 

The character of the Argonautica is not favorable to these 
congeneric speeches. 

Among the other speeches in Quintus that invite examination 
is the tetralogy unique in epic poetry that is known as the 67r\a>v 
KpUri^y V, 181-316. Thetis, at the conclusion of the games in 
honor of Achilles, calls upon the chieftain of the Achaeans that 
saved the body of her son to come and receive his armor (vv. 
123—7). Odysseus and Telamonian Aias rise in response and 
a forensic discussion is made possible. They both agree on 
Idomeneus, Nestor and Agamemnon as judges, but on the advice 
of Nestor these decline, and Trojan captives are assigned to 
decide on the claims and merits of the two contestants. Quintus 
has given both Aias and Odysseus two opportunities to speak. 
Aias speaks first, and when he has stated his case in 56 verses, 
18 followed by Odysseus in a speech of 52 verses. Then Aias 
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replies in 14 and Odysseus in 10. It is to be recalled that the 
first two speeches are the longest in the Posthomerica^ and 
when we remember that Euripides influenced Quintus ^ there is 
a temptation to see in the length of these speeches an approxima- 
tion to the normal length of the Euripidean XJ709 Bueavi/c(k. 
For Lees ^ observes that the average length of the court speeches 
in that poet is a little less than 50 verses. The balance^ observ- 
able in the length of the speeches of the iirXoov KplaiSy is also 
paralleled by a similar phenomenon in the Euripidean Xrfyot 
hiKavLKoL As in the Xo70£ ivaytovcoi of Thucydides so in the 
&ir\xov KpUri,^ the first speaker loses his case. The analysis of 
these speeches may now be given. 

Speech of Aias, vv. 181-236. 

wpoolfiiov 181- 2. What deity has deceived you to contend against 

me? 
iricm^ : a 183-90. You did not keep back the Trojans from the 

body of Achilles, but I did while you cowered 

in fear. No brave heart is in your breast. 
^191- 4. You sought to avoid coming with the Achaeans 

and were brought along against your wilL 
7 195- 7. You were responsible for leaving Philoctetes 

in Lemnos. 
S 198- 9. You caused the death of Palamedes. 
€ 200-10. I saved you as you cowered in the fray when 

deserted by others. 
? 211-14. You placed your ships in the center, nor did 

you dare as I to beach them on the outside. 
1/215- 6. You did not keep off fire from the ships as I. 

216- 7. I opposed Hector and you feared him. 

1 218-23. Trusting to skill in speech you desire great 

deeds, but had this contest been on the field 
of battle about Achilles, you would have seen 

^Kehmptzow, De Quinli Smymaei FontUms oe Mythopoeia, p. 27: '^Quintum 
. . . . imbatum quacd indole Euripidea,'' Paschal, op, ciL, p. 75. 
' AiKaviKbs A670S in Euripides, p. 9. 
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me carrying to the huts the armor and the 
body of the warrior. 
K 224- 8. You have not the strength to put on the armor 
of Achilles or to wield his mighty spear^ but 
it is fitting for me^ who am no disgrace to the 
glorious gifts of the god, to wear it. 
iiriXoyo^ 229-36. Thetis made this a warrior's contest of courage, 

not of words. I know I am braver than you. 
Achilles and I are of the same blood. 

Speech of Odysseus, 239-90. 

7rpoo{/uov 239. Aias of unmeasured speech, why do you rashly 

speak so much ? 
wloTK : a 240-67. You say that I am worthless and craven who 

boast myself superior to you in counsel and 
in speech. All things are accomplished by 
mind. A man of skilful device is better than 
one without sense, for every enterprise. I 
brought Achilles to the help of the Atreidae, 
and by persuasive word shall bring whom- 
soever is needed. Valor without discretion is 
of no avail. Both the gods have given me. 

fi 268-75. You did not save me from the foe as you say. 
I did not flee, but opposed the onslaught of 
the Trojans and slew many. You did not 
help me in the fray, but took care that no 
spear might overcome you as you fled. 

7 275- 8. I did not beach my ships in the center in fear 
of the foe, but that I might bring help with 
the Atreidae. 

S 278-81. With self-inflicted wounds I entered into the 
city of Troy to learn their plans for war. 

€ 282- 4. I did not fear Hector, but was among the first 
to leap upon him when he challenged all. 

f 285- 6. I killed far more of the foe about Achilles 
than you and saved his body and his armor. 
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erriXoyo^ 287-90. I do not fear your spear, but a grievous wound 

afflicts me which I sustained in fight about 
the slain Achilles. The blood of Zeus flows 
in Achilles's veins and mine. 

Second Speech of Aias, 292-305. 

irlarvi 292-305. I marked you not, crafty Odysseus, in the 

moil when the Trojans sought to drag away 
Achilles, nor did any other of the Argives. 
But I overcame many by my lance and caused 
the Trojans to flee to their city. If you had 
the courage at the time, you did not fight near 
me, but somewhere off — ^not about the godlike 
Achilles where there was strife indeed. 

Second Speech op Odysseus, 307-16. 

7r«rTA9 307-16. Aias I deem no one more paltry in mind and 

might than you. In mind I am your superior 
by far and in might your equal, if not more. 
This the Trojans and you know clearly for 
you struggled in the wrestling match at the 
time of the games in honor of Patroclus. 

The speeches of the ottXcdi^ KpCais; are obviously the product 
of some rhetorical influence. Their susceptibility to the main 
divisions of an oration is modified a little, as in Thucydides, by 
the fact that they are imbedded in a narrative, for this ofl«n 
renders unnecessary the insertion of a 'n'p66e<n<: in the first of the 
speeches. In the present instance there is no irpoOeai^j but it 
may be constructed by the reader out of verse 125 : aXX' fr© & 
T^iadaxre vdxw fcal apiaro^ 'A;fa/a>i/. The irpoolfua and iirCXoyoi 
are slight affairs. The passion of Aias hurries him to the wuttk and 
causes a violation of the rhetorical rule of Greek oratory that a speech 
must not begin abruptly with a question.^ In both of the first two 

^Among extant Greek orations only one exception is found to this restriction 
and that is Lysias, ix, where Jebb sees traces of mutilation ; v. Auie OraJton^ i, 233. 
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speeches of the irrXxov Kplat,^, the nrCarei,^ overlap on the ivCXoyoi, 
The arguments in general give some indication of purposeful arrange- 
ment. The minor charges are disposed to avoid the extremities 
of the irla-Ti^. The same tendency is felt in Euripides^ and 
Thucydides. The arguments in the speeches when refuted at all 
are taken up in the order delivered. The considerations 6, ?, 
in the first speech of Aias are met by ^, 7, e of the speech of 
Odysseus. The argument based on kinship occupies in both 
speeches the concluding verse. As for any summary of the argu- 
ment in the iirCXoyoi there is none. Verse 235 in the speech 
of Aias may perhaps be regarded as giving the precipitate of the 
arguments he advances — ^a conclusion reinforced by the new 
consideration of kinship which the poet has placed intentionally 
at the very end of the speech as one of importance. 

The fabric of the tetralogy is one of antithetic colors — white 
and black. Antithesis expressed or implied swarms. Relief is 
afforded by the tribute that Odysseus pays to fi^qSea and fivOoi. 
. There is more passion in the speech of Aias. The question, five 
times employed, is an index of irritation. Three expressions of 
wish of the unreal type introduced at intervals of eleven verses 
contribute to the same impression. The absence of these elements 
from the speech of Odysseus (there is only one question) has a 
quieting effect and helps to make possible the sober dignity of the 
whole. 

^v. Lees, op, eiV., 15. 
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